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Editorial 


This editorial is being written in Rome, where the editor 
finds himself owing to unusual circumstances; and it needs to 
invoke, as excuse, the names of many great writers who have 
pottered amongst the stones of the Imperial, Papal and Italian 
city and searched their souls here. Trembling, one thinks of 
Horace and Martial, who described the Lollobrigidas and 
Sophia Lorens of their day; one crosses one’s fingers and calls 
on Goethe, Browning, Gregorovius, Zola, Corvo and — but 
with caution — Roger Peyrefitte. Then one finds that one has 
forgotten a principe amongst foreign Romans: Stendhal. How 
Stendhal would have loved the baroque pomp of that Fiat 1400 
that bore the late sovereign Pontiff to his last resting place, 
how he would have counted his francs to take bets on the next 
Pontifex Maximus and joined the crowds in discussing details 
about embalmments and Papal viscera. In the old days, one 
reflects, the viscera used to be exhibited in a church near the 
Trevi fountain in special phials of alcohol and ... 

But the Stendhalian passions of the editorial must be 
curbed. For the only connection between this number of THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY and the Mediterranean comes with 
Mr Bergonzi’s article about Gissing; it is tenuous and if 
stretched far would break. Gissing, as we know, nursed a 
passion for Ionian ruins only second to that of the lizards. Had 
he been stronger and richer than he was - there is a portent 
here — Mr Bergonzi’s piece might have been different. But not 
even an editorial can change facts long since consummated, 
what was, is and pazienza, as they say in sweaty Roman buses - 
when they are not saying things that our printer would not 
like to print. 

There seems little reason to expand on our other articles 
this month. The importance of the situations in the East and 
the Arab world discussed by Mr Wint and Mr Crozier speaks 
for itself. Behind these articles lies one of the most critical of all 
contemporary problems of man in society — the impact of 
Western technics and political ideas upon communities that 
were stationary for many centuries if not as far back as recorded 
time. We could hardly call ourselves an ‘engaged’ review if we 
neglected such — sometimes frightening — perspectives. Much 
the same applies to our study of the Gurdjieff movement. 
Gurdjieff is a background name in all our vocabularies, but 
how many of us know exactly what he was after and what he 
did about it? 

Finally, we continue the controversy aroused by Mr 
Ainsztein’s article on the Jews in Poland. 
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The General and the President 


Guy Wint 


AKISTAN is the first country of the Commonwealth to 
Pr under military dictatorship; and it has been taken 

very calmly. Perhaps it is temporary. Parliaments in 
Pakistan have been dissolved before now by high-handed 
executive action, but they have been restored. Within a few 
months something like the old parliamentary system may be 
back. Has not President Mirza already spoken of a new consti- 
tution ? 

It may in fact, turn out in this way. But equally well the coup 
may have been a turning point in the politics of South Asia. 
From now on, Pakistan may go the Middle East way and no 
longer the Westminster way; and that would have consequences 
far outside. We are wrong when we think of Pakistan as a lesser 
country. It has eighty million people, and as a Moslem republic 
its example influences Indonesia, which will need little prompt- 
ing to take to military government, and also Malaya, where the 
Malay regiment may rapidly become a factor in politics. 

The coup was made on October 6th, and there is no reason 
to question the account given in their press conferences by both 
President Mirza and General Ayub. For years both have been 
indulging rather self-righteously their contempt for politicians, 
political parties and parliamentary institutions, though Presi- 
dent Mirza from time to time has acted in a highly political 
way, and had offered himself as a candidate in general elections 
which were to have been held next year for the parliament 
which he now condemns so absolutely. They had decided long 
ago that changes would come, but they had made no definite 
plans. Then at the end of September came the scandal in East 
Pakistan; the Deputy Speaker of the Assembly was assassinated 
in parliament by fellow-members, an event even more shocking 
in parliamentary history than the murders on the floor of the 
Jugoslav parliament twenty years ago. At the same time there 
was a crisis in the central government because of party quarrels 
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over the expected general election. The President and General 
decided that the time had come. Within a few hours their plans 
were made. They would wipe the slate clean of politicians and 
run Pakistan in the old civil service manner, by“civil servants 
whose authority would if necessary be sustained by the army. 

It sounded simple. The coup went through easily.‘ There was 
no resistance; the politicians had taught nearly everybody to 
hate their name, and nobody would come to their rescue. The 
Prime Minister, Feroz Khan Noon, said that he was pleased to 
be relieved of responsibility since it was bad for his blood 
pressure. President and General explained to newspapermen 
what they had done. They were jocular about it as if it had been 
a Sandhurst prank, and seemed to have little idea of what they 
may have started. 

One or two things said by General’ Ayub were, however, a 
little ominous. “The Army has the ultimate responsibility,’ he 
said. ‘If the President does not react to a situation, or if his suc- 
cessor didn’t, I would act.’ President Mirza did not dissent. This 
means that sovereignty now rests with the Army. The most 
interesting part of General Ayub’s comment was that he had 
acted to forestall ‘young hot-heads’ in the Army who might 
have tried to make a coup in Pakistan upon the same lines as in 
Iraq. This is an official confirmation of what had been sus- 
pected; the Iraq revolution was certain to have repercussions; 
the success of the young officers there would cause young 
officers in other Moslem countries, especially Pakistan and 
Persia, to wish to follow their example. In the late summer there 
were rumours of ‘young officers’ cells’ being formed secretly in 
the Pakistan army. General Ayub’s move seems to have been 
directed not only against the politicians, but also against these 
young officers who differ from the high command in disliking 
Pakistan’s foreign policy and in questioning the American 
alliance. 

What will the President and the General do with the power 
which they have seized? They have absolutely no legitimacy. 
The Pakistan constitution gave the Prime Minister no authority 
for measures such as he has taken, even in conditions of emer- 
gency. President Mirza admitted this. ‘I have no sanction of the 
law or the constitution,’ he said. ‘My authority is the revolu- 
tion.’ By abrogating the constitution he has really abrogated 
his own office. True, the Chief Justice has ruled to the contrary. 
He says that the right to sweep away the democratic apparatus 
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in an emergency lay inherent in the office of President. But this 
is an interpretation of natural law which will be challenged. 
The radical disregard of legitimacy distinguishes the Pakistan 
coup from the assumption of power by Ceneral de Gaulle, 
whom President Mirza seems to think he was imitating. The 
President believes that legitimacy does not greatly matter in a 
state like Pakistan. By origin he is a civil servant, a member of 
the former Political Service of the British Raj, a man used to 
managing the Pathan tribes and the turbulent districts of the 
North-West frontier province. In this art he was sensible, 
moderate, and clever, and he developed naturally a conviction 
that sophisticated political institutions were quite out of place 
in such a society. What do Pathans care for legitimacy? Pre- 
sumably he thinks of all Pakistan as a refractory district which 
for the time being must be handled by firm but tactful ad- 
ministrators. When the time comes for something else, it can 
receive a new and more or less democratic constitution, but of 
a much simpler kind than the one now abrogated. From the 
repeated past statements of President Mirza it is plain that he 
favours an American style of democracy, with an executive 
directly elected for a fixed term. Parliament will not be able 
to overthrow it. 

It is unlikely that he will be able to fulfil these rather in- 
genuous plans. Pakistan is not simply an administrative district 
which has got out of hand. Its leaders are not wild Pathans. 
True, it has not, like India, a society which finds parliamentary 
government congenial. It lacks a large middle class, educated 
and urban, the class for whom parliamentary democracy was 
really invented. But it is wrong to think that Pakistan can be 
governed for very long by a bureaucracy. Certainly you can 
govern a country without parliaments; but for this you need the 
backing of a disciplined party, with either a real ideology or 
the appearance of one. General Ayub and President Mirza 
have no such support. They feel contempt for supporters of 
that kind. Their spiritual home was the North-West frontier 
under the British Raj before the days of modern politics. Those 
days cannot be called back. 

In a way President Mirza’s position is going to be rather like 
that of Oliver Cromwell. He has made himself illegitimate. 
Events will drive him to try to restore his legitimacy. Cromwell 
found how hard it was to do this, especially with an army on 
his hands with a will of its own. Mirza and Ayub are moderate 
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men. They will not wish to make many arrests. But how many 
people will they imprison before the end? And how will they 
combat the ecessions movement in East Pakistan which is now 
likely to get seriously under way? 

If the politicians are kept out of the picture, the young 
officers will not stay out. Under the new régime, the army will 
be called on to intervene in civil administration. A great impe- 
tus will be given to its political interests. The younger army 
leaders will develop the ambitions of their kind elsewhere in the 
Middle East — to end corruption, to sustain the national 
interests, to stop the chicanery of the political parties. They are 
unlikely to regard General Ayub and the senior commanders 
as men with the same aims. One cause of quarrel will probably 
be the demand of the junior officers for land reform. 

At the least it looks as if Pakistan is beginning a new period of 
much instability. The force which overthrew the constitution 
and the parties may be in turn overthrown by force, and that 
force by another force. 

That is not all. Military rule is on the increase throughout 
South Asia. The Army rules to-day also in Burma; it is supposed 
to be for six months only, but who can be sure of that? The 
Army’s influence is paramount in Indonesia; the rise of General 
Nasution there was the main and unlooked for result of the 
Sumatra rebellion. In tiny Laos the Army seems to be weigh- 
ing up whether it should take over power to prevent a Com- 
munist victory at next year’s elections. Increasingly in Asia the 
alternative to Communism is not parliamentary democracy but 
military oligarchy, whether of senior commanders or young 
officers. India alone stands out as a country which has shown 
itself competent in operating the parliamentary system. That 
is a reason for increasing the economic support for India. Aid 
given to India is not wasted, and it stre:.zthens as nothing else 
can the chances of the survival of liberal political practices in 
South Asia. 
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The Anatomy of Rebellion 


Brian Crozier 


that of, say, match boxes or shrunken skulls. Rebels are, 

however, hard to come by. Even now, my collection is 
far from complete; some of the finest specimens have got away. 
Rebellions are indeed easier to collect than their leaders. 
Professionally speaking, the leaders are worth collecting only 
for the light they throw on the rebellions they lead. Un- 
professionally speaking, I happen to find them fascinating, 
either through repellence or attraction, but that is another story. 

Now, I fancy, I have reached a plateau, high enough for 
panoramic vision, but not so high that the atmosphere is 
rarefied. With the remnants of dissected rebellions around me, 
I can try to distil the essence of rebellion. What is rebellion and 
why do men rebel? What has a Dr Sjafruddin of Indonesia in 
common with a Krim Belkacem of Algeria or a Colonel 
Grivas of Cyprus? 

It began in 1952 when I was sent from Melbourne to 
Saigon, via Jakarta and Singapore, to report the Indo-China 
war. In Jakarta I collected facts about the fanatical state 
within a state called Darul Islam and about Bamboo Runtjing, 
a gangsterish collection of plain bandits, deserters from the 
Netherlands East Indies army, and remnants of ‘Turco’ 
Westerling’s Army of the Heavenly Host (this was before Mr 
Westerling had dropped guerilla war in favour of operatic 
singing). Like anybody else visiting South East Asia for the 
first time, I had the tang of rebellion on my lips. But it took me 
six years to know that my collection of rebels had begun in 
Jakarta at a cocktail party when a photographer took a picture 
of me in deep conversation with the governor of the Bank 
Indonesia. In February 1958, Dr Sjafruddin, no longer 
governor of the Bank, surrounded by other men of standing 
in the community at a meeting in Padang, Sumatra, pro- 
claimed a Revolutionary Government of Indonesia. 


Ts collecting of rebels is, to me, more congenial than 
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Kuala Lumpur, for the installation as High Commissioner 
of the Federation of Malaya of Sir Gerald Templer, a great 
crusher of rebels. Singapore, to report the daily incidents, 
anonymous in their sameness, of the longest and most tedious 
of rebellions, quaintly styled The Emergency. Saigon at last, at 
the tail end of the Quiet American period. Fewer hand 
grenades were being tossed into café terraces but, without 
doubt, Vietnam was a paradise of rebellion-hunters. 

So was its underpopulated neighbour, Cambodia. Laos, 
remote and idyllic, was the backwater where nothing hap- 
pened; it was not until a year later that the Vietminh invaded 
Laos to install its offspring, the Pathet Lao, in lands usurped 
from the royal house. But in South Vietnam, the pattern of 
rebellion could not have been more complex. The real rebels, 
those who justified the presence of a large French expeditionary 
corps and the swelling flow of American aid, were the Viet- 
minh, the Communist-led League for the Independence of 
Vietnam. But above or below them, there pullulated rebels of 
contrasting hues. Some had religious pretensions, like the 
Caodaists, a universal hotch-potch of other religions, with a 
garish fantasy of a temple and 25,000 men under arms; or the 
Hoa Haos, mingling Cochinchinese peasant superstitions with 
an unceremonious primitive Buddhism. Others, like the 
buccaneering river pirates called Binh Xuyen, owed nothing to 
revelation. My friend Tran Van Tuyen - at that time, rather 
fortuitously, a colonel in the Caodaist army — used to keep me 
up to date with plot and counter-plot. (When I last saw him, in 
Saigon in December 1956, he was no longer a Caodaist and no 
longer bearing arms, but still a rebel, this time against President 
Ngo Dinh Diem’s nationalist government.) 

Should I perhaps include the U MDC (Unités Mobiles 
Défense Chrétientés) of the adventurous Eurasian, Colonel 
Leroy? But against whom or what was he rebelling? At any 
rate, when I last saw him, in Paris in January 1956, he too was 
a rebel against President Diem. But shortly after, he was off to 
North Africa, to fight Algerian rebels for the French. 

Sandwiched between the major groups were several minor 
ones, dissident offshoots of the parent plants: dissident 
Caodaists under Colonel Trinh Minh The (the one in Graham 
Greene’s book), dissident Hoa Haos under the long-haired 
Bacut (later captured and executed by President Diem’s 
military and judiciary machine). At that time the French 
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were using, or thought they were using, the major dissident 
groups against the Vietminh, but each was interested only in 
enlarging its feudal realm. The ‘dissident’ dissidents were 
beyond control and fought against the Vietminh, the French 
and their own parent groups with nice discrimination accord- 
ing to circumstances. 

In Cambodia, the decayed kingdom of the Khmers, I tried 
to find a popular hero called Son Ngoc Thanh, who had taken 
to the jungle in dissidence against the French. Instead I found, 
not far from the ruins of Angkor, an ex-president who had 
lately become a popular hero by rallying to his king. In those 
days, the inner walls of the Grand Hotel de Siem Reap, near 
the ruins, carried a notice signed by this man, Major Dap 
Chhuon, claiming that security had been restored in the ruins 
by the undersigned, and that ‘Messieurs les Touristes’ could 
now move around without fear of ambush, their safety being 
guaranteed by the same Dap Chhuon. What Dap Chhuon 
omitted to mention was that the former insecurity had been 
caused by Dap Chhuon and his men; security had been 
‘restored’ when they rallied to King Norodom Sihanouk. I 
was driven to his camp in the jungle some miles away. He was 
a vehement, blazing-eyed fanatic, very wiry and anti-French. 

By comparison with the complexities of the Indo-Chinese 
rebellions, ‘my’ later disturbances have seemed blindingly 
simple. Simple, but not for that reason easy to solve. All are 
with us, in varying degrees: the (relatively) little rebellion in 
Cyprus, the big rebellion in Algeria, the odd rebellion in 
Indonesia. I did not meet Colonel Grivas during my few days 
in Cyprus in mid-1956; but then, neither had the able British 
officers who briefed me. This year, on the other hand, has 
yielded two rebels of importance. I met them both in Switzer- 
land in February. One was the elegant, fun-bubbling Dr 
Sumitro, the most successful of Indonesia’s finance ministers 
and a leading organizer of this year’s rebellion. Our meeting 
took place just before the proclamation of the Revolutionary 
Government, and Dr Sumitro amiably told me how the port- 
folios were to be distributed, with only one or two pardonable 
inaccuracies. The other rebel was a very worthy and sincere 
personage called Ferhat Abbas who, though a Johnny-come- 
lately and a former French deputy, has become Prime 
Minister of the ‘ government’ set up by the Algerian National 
Liberation Front or F L N. Later, in Tunis, I tried 
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hard to meet Krim Belkacem, who is reputed to be the 
commander-in-chief of the F L N’s military arm, the Army of 
National Liberation. But he was not in to journalists. The day 
before I left Tunis, the frontier village of Sakiet Sidi Youssef 
was bombed. In the lunacy of Algiers, my next port of call, a 
different kind of rebellion was being plotted — the bloodless 
insurrection that brought down the Fourth Republic in the 
name of General de Gaulle. 

Among rebels, as in nature, there are sheep and there are 
goats. There are the real rebels, who want to change the 
existing order by force or the threat of force. And there are the 
mock rebels, who are merely, by temperament, ‘agin’ the 
government’. In the second category I must place my friend 
Tran Van Tuyen, sometime Caodaist, and indeed most of the 
rebels of Indo-China. People like them and movements like the 
ones they lead or follow tend to spring up in the wake of war 
and in the absence of a strong central government. They are 
entertaining and, to the established powers, of more or less 
prolonged nuisance value, but of no great importance. The 
first category, on the other hand, is of major importance in the 
history of our times. 

Not all the major rebellions are anti-colonial ones, although 
that is their popular label, and there are ulterior motives, not 
always the same, even in the anti-colonial rebellions. Grivas, 
with his Eoka killers and exalted children throwing hand-made 
bombs in emulation of the tattered heroes of the Greek War of 
Independence, Grivas is agitating not for Cypriot indepen- 
dence but for the union of Cyprus with Greece. His is a Greek, 
not a Cypriot, nationalism. From another angle, he is a 
Greek imperialist, for Enosis is not merely the union of Cyprus 
with mother Greece; it is also, perhaps primarily, the extension 
of Greece to the edge of the Turkish coast. 

When the Vietminh was founded in China during the 
Second World War, it was a genuine movement of Viet- 
namese nationalism and, by the same token, anti-French and 
anti-colonial. Vietnamese nationalists of all shades rallied to 
its banner. From the first, however, the movement was directed 
by the Communists. Ho Chi Minh (whom I did not meet till 
December 1956 when, alas, he was no longer a rebel) carefully 
concealed his hand until he was in power. When he played it, 
in 1945 and 1946, his cards were seen to be terror and faked 
elections. Soon the nationalists who survived the first few 
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months of the provisional régime (including the ex-Emperor 
Bao Dai, who had been appointed Ho’s ‘supreme adviser’) left 
Hanoi in large numbers. The unintelligent policy of the 
French governments of that period concealed the fact that the 
Vietnamese nationalist movement had split. Intelligently and 
honestly played, the policy of appointing Bao Dai as Chief of 
State of a Vietnam given ‘independence within the framework 
of the French Union’ might have paid off, though only in the 
same way as the British policy of accelerated independence for 
Malaya paid off: the result could have been independence for a 
united Vietnam, instead of a divided country, and permanent 
links of friendship with France. It could never, as the French 
had hoped, have resulted in the reimposition of French rule 
over Vietnam. Thus the Indo-China war began, in December 
1946, as an old-fashioned colonial war of repression. It was not 
until December 1949, when Mao Tse-tung’s armies reached 
the borders of Tonking and began to supply the Vietminh 
forces that the French were seen to be fighting Peking and 
Moscow as well as a large section of the Vietnamese people. 
The nationalist claims of the Malayan insurrection were even 
more specious. The fury of arson, terrorism and sabotage that 
burst over Malaya in the first half of 1948 had been carefully 
planned, not in Kuala Lumpur but in Calcutta during a 
conference organised by two Communist-controlled bodies, the 
International Union of Students and the World Federation of 
Democratic Youth. For good measure, this little-publicized 
conference also planned the communist insurrections in 
Burma and Indonesia. In the last of these, the Communists 
could offer nothing in 1948 that the nationalists could not 
better, and they were swiftly crushed. In Burma, the movement 
thrived on the separatist tendencies of the non-Burmese 
peoples, and it has still not been fully subdued. The related 
insurrection in the Philippines, fed on the land hunger of the 
peasants, was brought under control by a President who 
understood his people’s needs, the late Ramon Magsaysay. In 
Malaya, as in Indo-China, the insurrection took roots because 
the colonial power was still in occupation. It went on in Indo- 
China to the bitterest of all ends for the French, because they 
tried to stay on and refused to give more than the shadow of 
authority to Bao Dai, whose character, in the event, proved 
insufficiently assertive for his own or his country’s good. In 
Malaya, the insurrection began to dwindle not merely because 
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of General Templer’s dynamic tactics, but especially because 
the Colonial Office took the wind out of its sails by moving 
towards the granting of independence earlier than had been 
envisaged. In passing, it was never a truly national movement 
anyway; go per cent of the ‘Communist terrorists’ (the official 
term) were Chinese, and the remainder included Indians as 
well as Malays. The autochthonous inhabitants of Malaya 
were thus heavily outnumbered by settlers of two other races. 
Of the rebellions I have mentioned, only that of the Algerian 
F L N can justify the label of ‘nationalist’ and ‘anti-colonialist’. 
The 1958 Indonesian rebellion is, as I shall try to show, in a 
category apart from the others. 

I can find only one element common to all the rebellions I 
have known or studied, and it is called frustration. I use the 
word in a neutral sense, neither pejoratively nor implying 
praise. A frustration may be well-founded or baseless. The 
frustrations of a Colonel Grivas in post-war Athens, his 
services in the early stages of the war unrecognized, are 
different from those of a Dr Sjafruddin or a Dr Sumitro trying 
to run an efficient banking system or plan for economic develop- 
ment in a Jakarta ridden by corruption and inefficiency. On the 
other hand, the frustrations of a youthful Ho Chi Minh in 
Paris, turning to Communism because it recognized — on 
paper — the equality of colonial peoples with their rulers, are 
similar in kind to those of a Krim Belkacem envying the 
privileges of the European settlers in Algiers. To move a little 
nearer actuality, the frustrations of a Saeb Salam at the 
continued presence in office of President Chamoun of Lebanon, 
are paralleled by those of Abdul Kerim Kassem and other 
Iraqi officers in face of the nepotism and political stagnation of 
Nuri es-Said’s régime. (Kassem’s revolt does not, however, 
qualify for the collection; it was a successful coup d’ état, not a 
rebellion.) Again, the frustrations of a mainly disfranchised 
Chinese population in Malaya were paralleled by those of the 
Vietnamese under French rule, though in other respects the 
insurrections in Malaya and Indo-China were strikingly dis- 
similar. 

When one turns from causes and motives to aims, tactics and 
methods, certain conclusions suggest themselves. In the 
sphere of aims, Colonel Grivas has been fighting for the union 
of Cyprus, an island in the eastern Mediterranean, formerly 
Turkish and now British, and 40 miles from Turkey, with 
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Greece, 560 miles away. Although there are four times as 
many Greek Cypriots as Turkish ones, it was clear from the 
first that Colonel Grivas’s aim could not easily be realized. 
The facts of geography and history alone would have made it 
difficult. But the operation was launched after the British 
forces in the Middle East had evacuated the Suez Canal base 
and withdrawn to Cyprus. And a Conservative government has 
been in power throughout the period. Whatever sympathy the 
Greek Cypriots may have felt for the aims of Eoka, which were 
actively supported by the Orthodox Ethnarchy, the movement 
was almost bound to be a minority one. 

In Algeria, similarly, great difficulties stood in the way of the 
F LN. The Algerian nationalists, spurred on by the success 
of their Tunisian and Moroccan cousins on the road to 
independence, challenged the armed power of France in 
November 1954. They had fewer than 3,000 rifles and they 
took on a large and well-trained army at the precise moment 
when the bulk of it was being released from service in Indo- 
China. This was, moreover, a time when the French army, 
politicians and people were frustrated and humiliated by 
defeat. As if this were not enough, the nationalists challenged 
the entrenched privileges of a million European settlers — not 
20,000 as in Vietnam or Kenya. And they dared to ask for 
independence in a country which law and the supreme French 
disregard for ethnic realities considered to be a part of France. 

In character, this year’s rebellion in Indonesia is funda- 
mentally different from all the others. Alone, it has no anti- 
colonial aims. Its aims are, however, the converse, not the 
reverse, of anti-colonialism. The rebellion was launched in a 
country that had won its independence nearly a decade 
earlier and against the rule of the most famous of the leaders 
of the struggle for independence, Dr Sukarno. It is indeed the 
first major revolt, excluding Communist-fostered ones, against 
a post-colonial régime. It arose not merely out of the demands 
of the outer islands of Indonesia (such as Sumatra and Celebes) 
for greater autonomy and freedom from Java’s financial 
shackles, but also out of discontent at the insidious growth of 
Communist influence in Java and the pervading inefficiency 
and corruption in Jakarta. 

In effect, therefore, the rebellion stands as a refutation of the 
facile propaganda of nationalists in the former colonies of the 
West, ascribing all evils to colonial rule. On that ground alone, 
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it merits more than the cursory attention it has received so far 
in the European press, except in Holland. Its aims were the 
removal of Dr Sukarno, the banning of the Indonesian Com- 
munist Party (P K I), a more equitable distribution of foreign 
currency earnings among the component islands, and the 
establishment of sound and encouraging conditions for business 
and foreign investment. 

In all rebellions, material circumstances dictate tactics and, 
to a lesser extent, methods. The weaker the rebels, the more 
likely is it that they will resort to terrorism. The more likely, 
also, that the brunt of the terrorism will fall on the mass of the 
people nominally on the side of the terrorists. The Malayan 
Communist Party, Eoka and the F L N have this in common, 
that they have consistently killed more Malayans, Greek 
Cypriots or Algerian Moslems by acts of terror, than British 
or French as the case may be. ‘Death to traitors’, the slogan 
that disfigured the walls of Nicosia when I was in Cyprus, is the 
slogan that inspires every F L N gunman in search of a victim 
belonging to the rival! M N A (Mouvement National Algérien) 
of the exiled Messali Hadj. It is conceivable that populations 
are, as a general rule, indifferent to rebellions, even when they 
would approve of a victory for the rebels. But the fanatic 
cannot tolerate popular indifference; support is considered 
axiomatic and those who withhold it, even through indifference, 
must be, by definition, traitors. Terrorism thus creates an 
illusion of unanimous support, but simultaneously distorts the 
picture in the mind of the observer in search of the mere facts. 
The persistence of terrorism is therefore a confession of weak- 
ness, either military or moral, or both. In Cyprus, Eoka’s 
fight has never emerged from the stage of terrorism. In Algeria 
(though not, to the same extent, in France) the incidence of 
urban terrorism has fluctuated according to the military 
fortunes of the F LN, mounting sharply after a series of 
reverses, declining during a run of successes. 

Once again, the Indonesian rebels find themselves in strange 
company. Seriously underestimating both the popular appeal 
and the military strength of the Sukarno régime, they thought 
that the proclamation of a rival government would alone suffice 
to topple ‘Bungkarno’ and his administration. It did not, and 
Sukarno’s army overran the rebel strongpoints in central 
Sumatra with scarcely a fight. Later, with help from nation- 
alist China, the rebellion regained strength in north Celebes, 
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but further defeats have driven them to guerilla tactics, 
including the firing of British-owned plantations. From the 
start, the attraction of the rebels had been that they were so 
clearly men of sense and good will, and not professional 
revolutionaries. But circumstances are forcing them to adopt 
some of the nastier methods of the professionals. 

The study of rebellions suggests two lessons for western 
countries. One is practical: that terrorism always wins if the 
terrorists enjoy the support of the majority of the population 
and a ready supply of arms. One without the other is insuffi- 
cient; together, they are irresistible because of an important 
factor that could be ignored in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries but has become decisive in a twentieth-century 
democracy: public opinion. Eoka has not enjoyed to the fullest 
extent either popular support or a ready supply of arms; other- 
wise, the British would already be out and Greece and Turkey 
would be at war. The F L N has unlimited arms, but certainly 
not the unanimous support of Algerian Moslems — on any 
reading of the results of General de Gaulle’s referendum. 
Nevertheless, the tremendous changes now shaping Algeria’s 
future would not be taking place if the Algerian rebels had 
not resorted to violence. 

The other lesson of rebellions is political: that it is better 
to take the wind out of the sails of rebels, with offers of reform 
or constitutional evolution, made in time, than delay con- 
cessions until mounting costs and public clamour forces them. 
Except in Cyprus, this is a lesson which the British have learned 
and the weak governments of the Fourth Republic tried 
to ignore. In a different context, it was a lesson that Nuri 
es-Said failed to learn, and in failure met his death. 











Monsieur Gurdjieff 
Richard Rees 


And the totality of these localized data, existing in their 
presences and spiritualized in them for the genuine being- 
consciousness which they call subconsciousness, not having 
and not acquiring any ‘logicnestarian-growths’ for con- 
frontation and criticism, but having from the very beginning 
only possibilities of engendering the sacred being-impulses 
called ‘faith’, ‘love’, ‘hope’, and ‘conscience’, always believes, 
always loves, and always hopes in everything newly perceived.* 


This passage occurs on page 568 of a book of 1,238 pages 
entitled All and Everything, or Beelzebub’s Tales to his Grandson, by 
the late G. I. Gurdjieff. I have chosen it for quotation partly 
because it is one of the most lucid passages in the book, which 
is of unbelievable opacity but also of very great interest, partly 
because it contains only one of Gurdjieff’s exasperating special 
words (‘logicnestarian’) and partly because it can be expounded 
by reference to two reasonably intelligible passages in books by 
two reasonably lucid writers. One of these writers is Charles 
Baudouin. Explaining how, in the state of trance, our sub- 
conscious mind accepts and plays with a single idea, presented 
to it either by auto-suggestion or by hetero-suggestion, he 
writes: “The idea, instead of being confronted with others and 
judged from an intellectual and volitional viewpoint, is granted 
hospitality like a welcome stranger.’t 

Baudouin is here advocating Coué’s method of auto- 
suggestion. He emphasizes the well-known fact that imagina- 
tion, emanating from the subconscious, is infinitely more 
powerful than will and that if the imagination can be cajoled 
into supporting instead of opposing our consciously willed 
intentions we acquire a seemingly miraculous accession of 
power. No one ever learned to ride a bicycle or swim by 


* All and Everything, by G. Gurdjieff (Routledge). 
+ Suggestion and Auto-Suggestion, by Charles Baudouin (Allen and Unwin), 
Pp. 243. 
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gritting his teeth and saying ‘J will’. We have to wait until our 
subconscious mind allows us to imagine or believe we can 
perform those feats. When the beginner rides his bicycle 
straight into the bush he wants to avoid, it is because his 
imagination is not yet convinced that he can control the 
machine; there is a conflict between imagination and will, and 
the harder he wills to avoid the obstacle the more certain he 
is to hit it. Baudouin calls this the law of reversed effort. To 
say ‘I will get to sleep’ or ‘I will remember that name which 
has slipped my memory’ is to ensure failure. The subconscious 
mind must be left to itself or else cajoled. If we relax, our 
memory will fish up the name we have lost. If we can induce a 
state of trance which is constellated around the single idea ‘I 
am falling asleep’, we shall sleep. The idea ‘I am falling asleep’, 
says Baudouin, is entertained by our subconscious mind ‘like a 
welcome stranger’; and it is a welcome stranger, according to 
Gurdjieff, because what we call our subconscious, but what he 
calls our ‘genuine being-consciousness’, has the tendency 
always to believe, always to love, and always to hope in 
everything newly perceived. 

The second passage which helps to throw light on Gurdjieff’s 
obscure sentence is from Simone Weil: 


At the bottom of the heart of every human being, from 
earliest infancy until the tomb, there is something that goes 
on indomitably expecting, in the teeth of all experience of 
crimes committed, endured, or witnessed, that good and not 
evil will be done to him.* 


This, she says, is the only point of value in the human soul; it is 
identical in all souls, and it is therefore impersonal and not 
personal. The passage I have quoted from Gurdjieff, if we can 
pierce its intentionally opaque and uncouth surface, offers a 
synthesis of the statements of Baudouin and Simone Weil. The 
form of Gurdjieff’s book, in so far as it can be said to have any 
form, is a series of explanations by Beelzebub to his grandson 
concerning the topsy-turvy behaviour of the inhabitants of the 
planet Earth. His grandson has taken a particular fancy to the 
Earth, so Beelzebub usually refers to it as ‘your planet’ and to 
human beings as ‘your favourites’. In the passage quoted he is 
explaining why his grandson’s favourites are easy to hypnotize 
and why, in fact, their whole lives are lived, without their 
* Ecrits de Londres, by Simone Weil (Gallimard, Paris), p. 13. 
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realizing it, in a hypnotic trance. (In this respect, he says, they 
are unique in the whole universe.) It is because their psyche has 
become disastrously divided into what they call the conscious 
and the subconscious, and all that is of value in them — namely 
the ‘possibilities of engendering the sacred being-impulses 
called “faith”, “love”, “hope”, and “conscience” ’ — has been 
relegated to the subconscious. What he calls ‘logicnestarian- 
growths’ seem to be the superficial impressions, the automatic 
associations of ideas, and the mechanical reactions which we 
acquire by imitation or which are implanted in us by education, 
and which we refer to as our conscious waking life. According to 
him, this so-called waking life is a hypnotic trance and the 
sole reasonable activity for a human being is the attempt to 
awaken from it. 


* * * 


Gurdjieff presented himself as a teacher of ancient wisdom 
which he had acquired in the monasteries of Thibet, Mon- 
golia and Turkestan. He was a Greek-Armenian and was born 
at Alexandropol in the Caucasus, within sight of Mount 
Ararat, probably in 1872. His family seems to have been a good 
one, derived from what would be called in England sound 
yeoman stock. One of the reassuring traits in his enigmatic 
character is his piety towards his parents. He was uncom- 
municative about the details of his life before his appearance in 
Moscow in 1914, but it is certain that he travelled extensively in 
Asia, and almost equally certain that he was at one time a 
Russian political agent in Thibet and was also tutor to the 
Dalai Lama. It is further said that as a young man he was a 
fellow pupil with Stalin at the Tiflis theological seminary and 
that in the course of his travels he was a fellow-member with 
Karl Haushofer, the Nazi ideologue, of a mystical group of 
‘Seekers after Truth’. These stories, whether true or not, and 
they easily may be, will serve in any case to show how his 
followers associated him with the great events of the age. 
They would no doubt deduce from the Master’s contact with 
Stalin and the ideologue of the Third Reich some such moral 
as ‘near the poison grows the antidote’. 

In Moscow in 1915 Gurdjieff met P. D. Ouspensky, a 
mathematician and philosopher. Imaginative in both the good 
and the bad senses of the word, Ouspensky was a cultured and 
widely travelled man of the world and probably not unduly 
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easy to impress; but he immediately sensed an unusual and 
mysterious distinction in Gurdjieff, whom he met by appoint- 
ment at a noisy café. In his neat dark overcoat and bowler hat, 
with his fierce moustache and piercing eyes, he looked, says 
Ouspensky, like an Eastern potentate badly disguised. 
Ouspensky soon became Gurdjieff’s disciple, but his books, 
though interesting, are of strangely mixed quality and always 
lack the racy and compelling commonsense of the Master, who 
buried his own ideas in the extraordinary volume from which 
we have already quoted (and in two others which have not 
been published, one of which he intended to reserve for 
selected pupils only). Judging by Ouspensky’s account of 
their activities, the Gurdjieff circle in Russia do not seem to 
have allowed the Bolshevik revolution to impinge upon their 
serious preoccupations as anything more than an inconvenience; 
but they finally left Russia in 1920, and by 1922 Ouspensky was 
settled in London and Gurdjieff was inaugurating his Institute 
for the Harmonious Development of Man at Fontainebleau. 

A great many, perhaps the majority, of the reading public 
have only heard of this Institute, or of Gurdjieff himself, 
because Katherine Mansfield died there in 1923. Therefore 
M. Louis Pauwels — to whose monumental volume, Monsieur 
Gurdjieff,* this essay is intended as a tribute — has placed us 
deeply in his debt by throwing light on Gurdjieff’s activities 
between 1923 and 1949, when he died in Paris. It is hard to 
believe that any reader of M. Pauwels’s book could think of 
Gurdjieff as a madman or as an ordinary impostor. There are 
certainly some, however, who will call him a sinister charlatan, 
an evil magician, or a false prophet. It would probably be 
nearer the mark to describe him as a man of genius, with 
considerable wisdom and dangerous power, who sometimes 
resorted to leg-pulling as an educational method. It is true, as is 
shown by too many of the personal documents which M. 
Pauwels has collected, that his humour was sometimes too 
strong for the people around him. But when a moth shrivels 
in a candle flame, should one blame the candle? M. Pauwels’s 
book affords no clue as to how many people in Europe and 
North and South America are still to-day trying to practise the 
Master’s teaching (and practise, as we shall see, is the right 
word to use), but they must run into thousands and, to judge 


* Monsieur Gurdjieff. Documents, Témoignages, Textes et Commentaires sur 
une Société Initiatique Contemporaine. (Editions du Seuil, Paris). 
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by the contributors to M. Pauwels’s book, they must include, in 
France at any rate, a certain proportion of highly intelligent 
and admirably serious young people. The ‘movement’ is 
certainly still of some importance, but what is ‘the Doctrine’ 
(usually referred to in English as ‘the work’) ? 


* * * 


It is very difficult for an outsider to be fair to it. In the earlier 
phase of his teaching, in Russia in 1915, Gurdjieff insisted that 
what he had to offer was only ‘fragments’ of a secret doctrine; 
and Ouspensky, who continued to teach the doctrine in 
England until after the last war, seems always to have em- 
phasized its fragmentary character. As expounded by Ouspen- 
sky, the doctrine seems an austere and ‘dry’ form of intellectual 
religious discipline, based upon some cosmological dogmas 
which appear fantastic but which in no way impair or conflict 
with the profound and very impressive psychological realism of 
the practical teaching. Gurdjieff’s own activities, first at 
Fontainebleau and in the United States, and later in Paris, 
were much more stormy and exciting. Some of the contribu- 
tors to Monsieur Pauwels’s book accuse him of irresponsibility 
and cynicism and of treating his pupils as guinea pigs in a 
psychological experiment. He expounded not only a metaphysic 
but also a metachemistry, a metabiology and a metapsychology, 
and his pupils had to tackle these subjects with their bodies as 
well as their minds. They had to work physically and learn 
complicated movements derived from oriental temple dances, 
of which they gave public demonstrations in Paris and New 
York. The effects upon some of the pupils were certainly bad; 
and yet Gurdjieff’s principles, which can only be extracted 
with difficulty from his book but which are set forth clearly in 
reports of his conversation, were nothing if not sane and 
humane and well-balanced. It would require a book as long 
as his own to do justice to them, but both Ouspensky and M. 
Pauwels have given some admirable summaries. Here is M. 
Pauwels: 


. People understand what is meant by knowing. They 
recognize that knowledge may be more or less extensive and 
of superior or inferior quality. But they have no such com- 
prehension of being. For them being signifies simply ‘existence’, 
which they oppose to ‘non-existence. They fail to understand 
that being may be found on very different levels and in different 
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categories. ... Two men may differ from one another in 
their being even more than a mineral differs from an animal. 
And that is precisely what people cannot grasp. They do not 
understand that knowing depends upon being. This they not only 
fail to understand but they do not want to understand it. 
In Western civilization particularly, it is held that a man may 
possess a vast knowledge and may be, for example, an 
eminent authority, may make great discoveries and contribute 
to the progress of science, and that at the same time he may 
be and has the right to be a wretched little egoist; quibbling, 
paltry, jealous, vain, naif, and absent-minded. It seems to be 
considered in these parts that a professor should lose his 
umbrella everywhere. 

And yet, there you have his being. But in the West a man’s 
knowledge is not considered to depend upon his being. People 
attribute the highest value to knowledge, but they have no idea 
how to value being. No one understands that a man’s knowing 
is a function of his being. 

When knowledge outstrips being by too far, it becomes 
theoretical, abstract, inapplicable to life; such knowledge may 
even become injurious because, instead of serving life and 
helping people to deal with the difficulties which confront them, 
it begins to complicate things further; hence it can only create 
more difficulties, new troubles, and all sorts of calamities which 
did not exist before. ...* 


On this M. Pauwels brilliantly comments: 


It is in this sense that we should understand Rabelais’ 
saying: ‘Science without conscience is but ruin for the soul’, 
which is so often interpreted in the narrow elementary ration- 
istic sense: “Science without moral conscience. ...’ Rabelais 
is not speaking of moral conscience. He is expressing an 
esoteric truth and not a commonplace. It is a question of the 
higher consciousness [French: conscience], that is to say, of 
contact with the permanent and transcendent self, the great 
‘Tl’ which is hidden behind the swarm of little selves in the 
individual who is subject to what Gurdjieff calls ‘mechanism’. 
... And here is a modern example. The phenomenology, or 
science of existence, of the German philosopher Husserl is based 
upon the experience of what he calls ‘the transcendental 
absolute I’, that is to say, upon an inner experience compar- 
able with that of the Vedantic yogi in contact with the ‘Self’ 
or St Paul with the ‘inner man’, and also with the 
experience promised by Gurdjieff to his pupils. But when 


* Monsieur Gurdjieff p. 171. 
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Husserl’s adapters make use of the science while rejecting 
the experience of the transcendental I, or absolute concious- 
ness, the science becomes an agent of confusion and disorder — 
as witness the existentialism of Sartre, with its phenomenology 
based not even upon man but upon the foetus; a philosophy 
whose surest effect is to subject the mind still further to the 
world’s contemporary ills.* 


A related aspect of Gurdjieff’s teaching is to be found in 
Ouspensky’s In Search of the Miraculous. In a passage where 
‘essence’ and ‘personality’ are contrasted in much the same 
way as ‘being’ and ‘knowing’ in the previous one, Gurdjieff 
is quoted as follows: 


Essence is the truth in man; personality is the false. But in 
proportion as personality grows, essence manifests itself more 
and more rarely and more and more feebly, and it very often 
happens that essence stops in its growth at a very early stage 
and grows no further. It happens very often that the essence of 
a grown-up man, even that of a very intellectual and, in the 
accepted meaning of the word, highly ‘educated’ man, stops 
on the level ofa child of five or six. What is his own in man, that 
is his essence, is usually only manifested in his instincts and 
in his simplest emotions. There are cases, however, when a 
man’s essence grows in parallel with his personality. Such 
cases represent very rare exceptions, especially in the circum- 
stances of cultured life. Essence has more chances of develop- 
ment in men who live nearer to nature in difficult conditions 
of constant struggle and danger. 


The tribute to simple people living close to nature is 
characteristic of Gurdjieff, though he himself was a highly 
complex person, part Bohemian, part man of the world, who 
could sit happily for hours at the Café de la Paix or a Fifth 
Avenue Child’s. His respect for simple people was probably 
associated with his respect for his father, who was a practical 
man and a skilled craftsman as well as a mine of folklore and 
legend. It was against the intellectuals, whom he usually calls 
‘wiseacres’, that his heaviest attacks were directed, and he 
admitted that there are many sane and naturally harmonious 
people in the world who have no need to go through the 
purgatory which he prescribed for his pupils. Evidently, though, 
as we shall see, he did not say this often enough to prevent 
* Monsieur Gurdjieff pp. 171-172. 

t In Search of the Miraculous, by P. D.. Ouspensky (Routledge), p. 167. 
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many of his pupils from developing a smug sense of superiority 
over their ‘mechanical’ and ‘unawakened’ fellow-men. 

So far, Gurdjieff’s teaching appears perfectly straight- 
forward and, to my mind, extremely sensible. There seems to be 
nothing in it to justify the outraged and venomous reproaches 
from renegade pupils which form a considerable part of M. 
Pauwels’s book, and which suggest that to withdraw from the 
Gurdjieff groups in Paris must have been an ordeal comparable 
to resigning from the Communist Party or breaking one’s 
religious vows. There was, however, a great deal more to ‘the 
Doctrine’ than has appeared so far. Gurdjieff could discourse 
profoundly on all the great religions, and everything he says 
about Christianity, in particular, is extremely pregnant; but 
he claimed to teach esoteric and not exoteric Christianity. 


In The Varieties of Religious Experience William James quotes 
from Taine: 


Whether facts be moral or physical, it makes no matter. 
They always have their causes. There are causes for ambition, 
courage, veracity, just as there are for digestion, muscular 


movement, animal heat. Vice and virtue are products like 
vitriol and sugar. 


James’s comment is that 


when we read such proclamations of the intellect bent on 
showing the existential conditions of absolutely everything, we 
feel — quite apart from our legitimate impatience at the 
somewhat ridiculous swagger of the program, in view of what 
the authors are actually able to perform — menaced and 
negated in the springs of our innermost life.* 


He then proceeds to counter-attack. Gurdjieff would have 
reacted quite differently. Vice and virtue are products like 
vitriol and sugar? Precisely so, he might have answered, but 
unlike you, M. Taine, I know how they are produced. Every- 
thing in the universe, including God’s thought, is a material 
substance. The problem is to know how to manufacture sub- 
stances, and that is what I can teach. It is scarcely an exaggera- 
tion to say that Gurdjieff undertook to teach his pupils how to 
secrete God-stuff. This side of his teaching must derive from 
his investigations into Eastern esotericism, and that is all one 


* The Varieties of Religious Experience, by William James (Longmans, 1928), 
Pp. 9-10. 
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can say about it. He intended to keep much of it secret, to be 
imparted only to the few chosen pupils whom he never found. 
But he does not seem to have wished to prevent the aim, if not 
the method, from becoming public. 

On a slightly less esoteric level, Gurdjieff sometimes spoke 
like an angry Old Testament prophet. ‘Do you want to die 
like dogs?’ he would ask, and would then go on to assert that 
man is not born with a soul, but only with the possibilities for 
engendering one. If by his ‘conscious labours and intentional 
suffering’ (a favourite expression of Gurdjieff’s) he created a 
soul, it would survive; but the rest of him was no more than 
fuel for nature’s eternal bonfire. It is impossible here even to 
touch upon Gurdjieff’s cosmology, which is bizarre and subtle 
yet at the same time bewilderingly simple and sublimely, or 
absurdly, complete. Although he had once called his teaching 
‘fragmentary’, he certainly seems to have talked in later life as 
though he could give an explanation for ‘all and everything’. 
But he would, of course, have added that it was useless to 
attempt to grasp his cosmology with your mind until you had 
brought your being to a much higher state of development. 
But it was the more elementary part of his teaching that was 
responsible for most of the raptures and tears and nightmares 
which are so exhaustively and impartially presented in M. 
Pauwels’s book. Here is what M. Paul Serant, a refugee from 
the groups, has to say: 


Our first task was to understand that up to the present our 
whole lives had been passed in a state of the most complete 
unconsciousness; that we had never in any respect whatsoever 
— physical, emotional, intellectual — been free, but always 
identified with our impulses, our moods, our associations of 
ideas. This aspect of the Doctrine is comparable to psycho- 
analysis and Marxism. Psycho-analysis tells us that such-and- 
such a noble sentiment is merely the sublimation of a sexual 
repression, Marxism tells us that religious belief is merely the 
result of economic stresses, and in the same way the Doctrine 
taught us that all our ordinary behaviour — the inward and 
‘spiritual’ as well as the outward — was the result of the play of 
mechanisms over which we had not control. And it was this 
control — the key to a real freedom — that the Doctrine would 
teach us to achieve.* 





There is obviously a great deal of truth in this part of the 
* Monsieur Gurdjieff, p. 286. 
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Doctrine, as there is also in both Freud and Marx, but if you 
swallow any of them with your eyes shut you are trapped; and 
of the three traps, Gurdjieff’s is by far the subtlest. You, Mr 
Robinson, Gurdjieff might say, would like to be a good 
Christian ; but who are you? There are a thousand Robinsons 
who come and go in your mind, and there is no permanent 
Robinson who is capable of steadfastly being anything, least of 
all a Christian. Any sincere and candid person who is attacked 
in this way will look into his mind and be forced to admit that 
what seems to go on there is a sort of surrealistic movie in 
which one character after another appears on the screen in 
response to external stimuli (a snub, a compliment, a badly 
cooked meal, a good book, the sight of a pretty face, etc.) 
or to changes of mood caused by physiological states over which 
he has no control. The first step towards acquiring a per- 
manent identity, Gurdjieff said, was frequently to ‘remember 
your self’ by dis-identifying yourself from your surroundings 
and also, as far as possible, from your habitual mechanical 
self or selves. This sounds reasonable enough, though not 
particularly original (‘aequam memento rebus in arduis . . .’, 
etc., etc.). But Gurdjieff’s originality consisted in offering you a 
group of fellow self-rememberers and dis-identifiers with whom 
you could practise, under the guidance of a teacher, a series of 
complicated physical and mental exercises designed to improve 
your capacity for self-remembering and dis-identification. 
It might be thought that no commonsensible person would 
ever join such a group, but however that may be, some people 
of the highest intelligence and character did so; and some of 
them worked themselves into a state of physical and moral 
collapse. M. Pauwels himself was taken to hospital in danger of 
death and blind in one eye, and there was no assignable cause 
for his state, or for the bursting of a vein in his left eye, apart 
from his assiduity at the exercises. His moral state at the time 
he describes in these words: ‘Je me sentais, non sans exaltation, 
le petit cousin de Lucifer.’ 

M. Serant detached himself from the groups at an earlier 
stage than M. Pauwels because, as he says: 


What really began to arouse my mistrust was the strange 
state of mind I observed among most of the people who had 
been members of the ‘groups’ longer than myself. I perceived 
that the struggle towards consciousness had produced in them 
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a highly suspect compound of pretentiousness, egoism and 
pride (or more exactly, self-satisfaction).* 


Finally he came to see that although ‘the work’ had done 
much to liberate him from the slavery to external stimuli and 
to increase his lucidity and power of self-criticism, it was 
beginning to inspire him with a disgust for himself. 

But self-disgust is the first stage of spiritual progress, Gurd- 
jieff might say. The death of the self has been the price of salva- 
tion in every age. And if he was asked to account for those 
pupils who became inhuman and self-satisfied egoists, he could 
reply: I can only teach people to find out what they are. If the 
cap fits, they must wear it. Perhaps after all he would win the 
argument. 

* * * 


And yet — some of the experiences related in M. Pauwels’s 
book are hair-raising. M. Pauwels himself, as we have seen, was 
taken to hospital half blind; but worse still is the story of two 
American girls who came to Paris straight from college to join 
the groups, and left again two years later in a state of panic and 
collapse. One of them, Miss Frances Rudolph, has written a 
ruthless analysis of their moral condition, their slow disillusion- 
ment, and their sudden nightmare suspicion that they were 
being hypnotized, which makes a really sinister psychological 
horror-story.t In fairness to Gurdjieff, it should be said that 
this happened after his death, but some of the incidents during 
his life were not very different. 

Probably M. Serant’s conclusion is the right one: 


... I know there are certain Indians who formally dissuade 
westerners from the practice of tantric exercises, for example, 
because, so they say, these exercises can only produce insanity 
in a Western mind. So one may admit that G.’s teaching would 
not have upset people’s equilibrium in the East as it did in the 
West. We should remember that G. was a Caucasian. It implies 
no racial prejudice to suggest that the same practices may not 
be equally valid for all peoples. Consider, for example, the 
description in The Possessed of the ‘prophet’ Semyon Yakovle- 
vich, ‘famous not only in our town but also in the surrounding 
provinces as well as in Moscow and Petersburg’. The generous, 
rough, off-hand manner of the ‘holy man’ towards his visitors 


* Monsieur Gurdjieff, pp. 298-299. 
t Monsieur Gurdjieff, pp. 335-388. 
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is curiously reminiscent of the hospitality of G. Such a man 
would clearly not be honoured as a prophet in a Western 
capital.* 


One may add that any man who publicly proclaims himself as 
a prophet or teacher is badly handicapped from the start, 
however genuine he may be, in any Western capital, to say 
nothing of California. To begin with, he will attract a great 
many very unpromising disciples, which may well deter some 
of the more promising ones, and in the end he will be lucky if 
he is not entirely monopolized by them. It may be different in 
the East. 

In his last years Gurdjieff seems to have become a sort of 
Father Christmas; Rabelaisian and patriarchal, Bohemian and 
business-like. (In earlier life a stranger on a train once mistook 
him for a Baku oil-king and was of course not undeceived by 
Gurdjieff’s casual admission to being a ‘trafficker in solar 
energy’.) He lived in a flat near the Etoile, surrounded by a 
swarm of relations and pensioners, Russian refugees and their 
children, and pupils of widely varying quality and type. He 
was still the formidable and eccentric practitioner of psycho- 
logical shock-therapy, but he was much less of the knout- 
wielding Tartar khan. He even reminded one pert American 
girl of the elderly clubman in Esquire. M. Pauwels prints 
several tributes which bear convincing witness to his extra- 
ordinary psychological penetration, his intuitive sympathy, and 
his tenderness. The one from Dorothy Caruso, the widow of the 
famous tenor, is really touching.+ But there is a certain pathos 
about his last days. He believed that a man, or at any rate a 
teacher like himself, could not advance a step in the spiritual 
life until he had found someone to place upon the step he was 
vacating, and it seems most unlikely that he ever found the man 
he was looking for — the favourite pupil who would wrest his 
final secrets from him. So was he a failure? By his own extra- 
ordinary standards, of course he was. But during his long life 
he not only exposed effectively the shallow intellect and lop- 
sided psyche of Western man, and particularly the intelli- 
gentsia, he even persuaded a number of people to take serious 
things seriously. It adds up to a considerable life’s work. 


* Monsieur Gurdjieff, pp. 305-306. 
t+ Monsieur Gurdjieff, pp. 389-396. 








The Novelist as Hero 


Bernard Bergonzi 


daries between art and life were so indeterminate as the 

eighteen nineties. Wilde, of course, offers the classical 
example, with the paradoxes of Dorian Gray assuming a fearful 
reality a few years later at the Old Bailey. But it was also the 
period of Henry James’s short stories about novelists — “The 
Lesson of the Master’, ‘The Death of the Lion’ and ‘The 
Figure in the Carpet’ — where the literary life itself is explored 
with an almost unrivalled mastery. If there zs a rival to these 
stories it is to be found — as Mrs Leavis once pointed out — in 
Gissing’s New Grub Street, which appeared in 1891, and where a 
literary life of a very different kind from James’s is documented 
with appalling thoroughness. Gissing was born in 1857 and, as 
a belated commemoration of this centenary, New Grub Street 
and Morley Roberts’s fictionalized biography of Gissing, The 
Private Life of Henry Maitland, have recently been reissued.* 
Reading them together is a slightly bewildering experience, 
since the hero of New Grub Street, Edwin Reardon, is an evident 
projection of Gissing himself, who appears as ‘Maitland’ in 
Roberts’s book, where New Grub Street becomes Paternoster 
Row, and ‘Reardon’ is transformed into ‘Maydon’. With this 
collection of personae we have the interpenetration of literature 
and life with a vengeance. 

The present edition of Henry Maitland, originally published 
in 1912, has been given a new introduction by Mr Morchard 
Bishop, which is impartially pious to the memories of both 
Gissing and Roberts, and a set of footnotes which provide a key 
to the various pseudonymous figures, both real and fictional, 
who wander through its pages. An index, also, would not have 
come amiss, but this has not been added. Roberts was one of 
Gissing’s few close friends; he was a fellow student of his at 


"Tassie can have been few periods in which the boun- 


* New Grub Street by George Gissing (O.U.P., gs. 6d.); The Private Life of 
Henry Maitland by Morley Roberts (Richards Press, 215.) 
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Owen’s College, Manchester, and remained more or less 
intimate with him until Gissing’s death at St Jean de Luz in 
1903. Certainly there seems to have been no one else as well 
qualified to write his life, and it is a matter for regret that 
Roberts made so poor a job of it. The use of the fictional form 
was a questionable necessity, adopted to avoid offending 
Gissing’s surviving friends or relations, though from the 
beginning Roberts (or his publishers) seems to have determined 
on having it both ways. Even in 1912, it appears, the real 
subject of the book was an open secret and, according to H. G. 
Wells, it was actually advertised as a life of Gissing. For the 
earlier part of Gissing’s career Roberts must remain the princi- 
pal authority, though with certain later incidents, where his 
accounts are verifiably inaccurate, Mr Bishop excuses him on 
the grounds that the book was written as a novel: ‘Roberts, in 
this passage, has let his dramatic sense get the better of him... ’ 
Henry Maitland, it is true, is readable enough, precisely because 
of the enormous appeal of its subject, always unhappily poised 
between tragedy and pathos. But one soon gets weary of 
the constant interposition of the author’s amiable but dull 
personality, obscuring one’s view of Gissing himself. As a novel 
the book doesn’t exist, and as a biography it has grave though 
not absolutely overwhelming faults. 

When the work first appeared, Wells, who features in it as 
‘G. H. Rivers’, contributed a long and extremely hostile 
review to Middleton Murry’s magazine, Rhythm. He described 
it as ‘downright bad, careless in statement, squalid in effect, 
poor as criticism, weakly planned and entirely without any 
literary distinction. . . . it is, in fact, scandal and scandal 
merely.’ Wells continued: ‘Never once is one lifted to the level 
of that understanding which forgives.’ This is perhaps exces- 
sively harsh, and Wells is obviously prejudiced, though as the 
other close friend of Gissing’s final years he should be heard 
with respect. His own account of Gissing, given in this review, 
is worth quoting at some length. 


And there is no use in concealing the fact now that George 
Gissing was, in the full and measured sense of the words, a 
humourless prig, a snob, most shamefully timid, addicted to 
indulgence in ‘scorn’, and a man who, with the very doubtful 
exception of a transitory sentimental passion for the lady who 
figures in Roberts’ book as Thérése, does not seem ever to have 
loved anyone. It is hard to suppose that a man who was all 
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this could have ever been anything but repellent to every soul 
he met. Yet he was not in the least repellent. He was most 
attractive. He had devoted friends upon whom he could rely 
and to whom he could appeal. There was about him something 
of the magic one finds at times in an ungracious pitiful child, 
a magic which evoked the latent maternal in men and women 
alike, and which makes all of us who knew him, in the face of 
the evidence, protest passionately against his condemnation. 
I have never met nor heard of anyone who knew Gissing 
intimately who would admit — in spite of the glaring faults I 
have so ruthlessly set down — that he was a ‘bad’ man. It is 
just this amazing quality of the case that gave Mr Morley Roberts 
his opportunity for a masterpiece, an opportunity he has not 
so much flung away as trampled in the mire. 


There is nothing in Roberts’s book as eloquent or as felt as 
this. 

It is evident from the barest outline of his career that Gissing 
lived and wrote in a period when ‘art’ and ‘life’ were on un- 
comfortably close terms. The early spell in prison for theft, 
which made him feel an outcast from decent society for the 
rest of his life, the two disastrous marriages — the first to an 
ex-prostitute who eventually drank herself to death, the 
second to a nagging servant girl — the constant struggle with 
illness and poverty, the love of classical literature as a refuge 
from the horrors of the contemporary world: here we have many 
of the elements in the myth of the self-destroying poéte maudit. 
There is some valuable evidence from another friend of 
Gissing’s, Austin Harrison, Frederic Harrison’s son, whom 
Gissing had tutored as a child. Austin’s father had behaved 
with considerable generosity to Gissing: when his first novel 
appeared in the early eighties, Harrison, to whom Gissing had 
sent it, displayed great interest, and invited the young novelist 
to become tutor to his sons. Through Harrison’s influence, 
other tutoring work was found and Gissing was introduced to 
John Morley, then editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, who professed 
admiration for his work and pressed him to write for the paper. 
One article was published, but Gissing refused to write any 
more. Here is Austin Harrison’s account of the episode, from 
an informative and sympathetic memoir of Gissing that he 
published in the NINETEENTH CENTURY in 1906: 


We implored him to write again. But Gissing refused. He 
hated editors; he was no journalist, he said; he could not 
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degrade himself by such ‘trash’. In truth, at any time after 
1882 Gissing could have obtained a place as critic or writer 
on some journal, which could have enabled him to write at 
leisure. But he would never hear of such a thing. My father 
begged him to accept some post, but Gissing declined to ‘serve’. 
Gissing positively chose to live in strife. 


He was determined to earn a living exclusively by writing 
three-volume novels, and in 1884 he courteously declined 
Harrison’s offer of more pupils, since he wished to devote his 
whole time to fiction. The payment he could expect for it 
was meagre, for his early novels did not achieve even the 
limited reputation of New Grub Street, but in Austin Harrison’s 
words, ‘if he remained poor it was largely because he chose to’. 
With Gissing, it is hard to decide whether integrity or per- 
versity is the dominating characteristic. The key image in his 
life is that of the artist who must subject himself to intense 
suffering if he is to produce work of any value. Austin Harrison’s 
final summary of his character makes this very clear. 


He deliberately regarded himself as a sort of social outlaw, 
making a virtue of self-indulgence and self-concentration, 
fostering the hunger of querulous self-pity. He gloried in the 
vanity of self-compassion. In literature he thought of poverty 
in avoirdupois. He revelled in the gloom of London’s misery. 
Every fibre of him betrayed the artist, and because he was 
an artist he was also an aristocrat. His delight in poverty, in 
misery, and in vice was purely literary and consciously egoisti- 
cal. 


The collocation of ‘outlaw’ and ‘artist’ and ‘aristocrat’ is a 
familiar one in late nineteenth-century life and letters, and has 
recently been discussed in some detail in Professor Kermode’s 
Romantic Image. It is possible that Morley Roberts was some- 
how aware of this aspect of Gissing’s life when he decided to 
write his biography in the form of a novel, and that somewhere 
in The Private Life of Henry Maitland there lurks a mythopoeic 
intent. If so, it only makes his failure seem more pronounced. 

On any level, whether it is judged purely as fiction or as an 
enactment of its author’s personal myth, New Grub Street is an 
infinitely more rewarding book. ‘When,’ says Mrs Leavis, 
‘Gissing took as the subject of a novel his most vital interest — 
the problem of how to live as a man of letters, the literary 
world being what it is, without sacrificing your integrity of 
purpose — he produced his one permanent contribution to the 
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English novel ... The subject was both inside and outside 
him.’ 

Edwin Reardon is represented as being not fundamentally a 
novelist by temperament, but rather a scholar and essayist who 
has turned to fiction as means of earning a living with his pen. 
Here, at least, ‘Reardon’ differs from his creator. New Grub 
Street leaves one in no doubt that Gissing was in all essentials a 
novelist, and at his best a very fine one. If it is the novelist’s 
job to create a group of plausible characters sustaining plausible 
relationships in a recognizable environment, then Gissing has 
here achieved it splendidly. It is true that one remembers his 
characters rather than dramatic encounters between them, but 
this is only another way of saying that Gissing is more like 
Dickens than like James (whom he nevertheless admired). 
The novel is set in literary London in the early and middle 
eighties: Reardon, a weak character with a good deal of 
integrity, is struggling against poverty, with a young wife and 
a child to support. Amy, the wife, is ambitious and looked for 
better things when she married a promising man of letters; she 
can’t understand why her husband refuses to write the kind of 
fiction that would make them rich. The foil to Reardon is 
Jasper Milvain, a brilliantly portrayed careerist. He is an 
up-and-coming young journalist who is quite uninterested in 
literature, but who plans his future career like a military opera- 
tion. He describes Reardon early in the book, obliquely 
introducing him to the reader: 

*‘There’s a friend of mine who writes novels,’ Jasper pursued. 
‘His books are not works of genius, but they are glaringly 
distinct from the ordinary circulating novel. Well, after 
one or two attempts, he made half a success; that is to say, 
the publishers brought out a second edition of the book in a 
few months. There was his opportunity. But he couldn’t use 
it; he had no friends, because he had no money. A book of 
half that merit, if written by a man in the position of War- 
bury when he started, would have established the reputation 
of a lifetime. His influential friends would have referred to 
it in leaders, in magazine articles, in speeches, in sermons. 
It would have run through numerous editions, and the 
author would have had nothing to do but to write another 
book and demand his price. But the novel I’m speaking of was 
practically forgotten a year after its appearance; it was 
whelmed beneath the flood of next season’s literature.’ 


Here, I think we see Gissing indirectly justifying his own refusal 
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to support himself by literary journalism. With the literary 
world of the eighties occupied by people like Milvain, and those 
whom he admires and emulates, Gissing implies, the serious 
writer must concentrate on writing the books he wants to write 
and not venture into the arena. One can’t help feeling, though, 
that Gissing was making certain temperamental exaggerations, 
and that bad as the literary scene was then, it is very much 
worse now. At one point in the story Reardon does descend to 
literary journalism to help his dwindling finances; like Gissing 
himself he is a devoted classicist: ‘Among his unused material 
lay a mass of notes he had made in a reading of Diogenes 
Laertius, and it seemed to him now that he might make some- 
thing saleable out of these anecdotes of the philosophers.’ The 
resulting article is accepted by a magazine and Reardon is 
paid seven pounds ten for it, quite a lot of money seventy 
years ago. Nowadays the most that anyone could expect who 
wrote on such a subject would be a set of off-prints from a 
learned journal. 

Gissing gives a harrowing account of Reardon’s efforts to 
finish a three-volume novel by an approaching deadlinc. His 
invention has failed him, but he is driven on by financial 
necessity, forcing himself to write. 


After all, there came a day when Edwin Reardon found 
himself regularly at work once more, ticking off his stipulated 
quantum of manuscript each four-and-twenty hours. He wrote 
a very small hand; sixty written slips of the kind of paper 
he habitually used would represent — thanks to the astonishing 
system which prevails in such matters: large type, wide 
spacing, frequency of blank pages — a passable three-hundred 
page volume. On an average he could write four such slips a 
day; so here we have fifteen days for the volume, and forty- 
five for the completed book. 


This meant writing about four thousand words a day, a fantas- 
tic rate to keep up for any length of time, though it seems to 
have been Gissing’s own practice, for he published nearly a 
novel a year for twenty years. ‘Sometimes the three hours’ 
labour of a morning resulted in half a dozen lines, corrected into 
illegibility. His brain would not work; he could not recall the 
simplest synonyms; intolerable faults of composition drove him 
mad.’ Needless to say, the book when published is an utter 
failure. 


16 
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Reardon’s labour is increased by having to write according to 
the demands of the three-decker convention. 


The second volume ought to have been much easier work 
than the first; it proved far harder. Messieurs and mesdames 
the critics are wont to point out the weakness of second 
volumes; they are generally right, simply because a story 
which would have made a tolerable book (the common run of 
stories) refused to fill three books. Reardon’s story was in 
itself weak, and this second volume had to consist almost 
entirely of padding. 


Though rivalled by part-issue and serialization in magazines, 
the three-volume method of publishing novels had lasted 
through most of the Victorian age, firmly supported by the 
circulating libraries (there were occasionally two- or four- 
volume variants). In the eighties it was still customary, though 
its days were numbered, for publishers were already bringing 
out cheap reprints in one volume of novels originally published 
in three. In the mid-nineties it was virtually abolished by an 
edict from the libraries themselves, and the three-volume 
novel at 315. 6d. finally gave place to the much shorter one- 
volume variety at six shillings. But this was too late to be of any 
help to Reardon, forced to toil within the confines of the older con- 
vention, and most of Gissing’s own novels are three-deckers. In 
1904 Wells wrote that twenty years before, ‘in letters, outside 
journalism, there was no other form than the big novel to which a 
young man could resort and hope to live’, which sums up the 
Gissing-Reardon predicament. In Chapter XV of New Grub 
Street there is an extremely interesting conversation between 
Reardon and Milvain, where the material aspects of the prob- 
lem are discussed with great frankness. 


‘For anyone in my position,’ said Reardon, ‘how is it 
possible to abandon the three volumes? It is a question of 
payment. An author of moderate repute may live on a yearly 
three-volume novel — I mean the man who is obliged to sell 
his book out and out, and who gets from one to two hundred 
pounds for it. But he would have to produce four one-volume 
novels to obtain the same income; and I doubt whether he 
could get so many published within twelve months. And here 
comes in the benefit of the libraries; from the commercial 
point of view the libraries are indispensable. Do you suppose 
the public would support the present number of novelists if 
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each book had to be purchased? A sudden change to that 
system would throw three-fourths of the novelists out of work’. 


The curiously Luddite note in the last sentence is significant. 
In the eighties, clearly, it was still possible to think of a pro- 
fession of novel-writing, from which one could extract some 
kind of a living even though relatively unsuccessful, just as in 
medicine or law. And there was always the memory of the 
colossal sums earned by the Victorian great to spur one on: 
George Eliot, for instance, had made £12,000 from Middle- 
march. But with the general change-over to the one-volume 
novel, and the switch from outright purchase to the royalty 
system (which in New Grub Street is only used by very successful 
authors), it was no longer possible to make some sort of living 
from novels that didn’t sell very well. Thus, Arnold Bennett 
recalls that his first novel, written whilst he was a full-time 
journalist, made him the sum of precisely one guinea net when 
it appeared in 1898. 

For a number of reasons, the literary world so graphically 
described in New Grub Street no longer exists. The rise of English 
as a subject taught in schools and universities has provided 
other openings for many of its inhabitants. Two of the most 
engaging characters in the book, for instance, the elderly 
and embittered man of letters, Alfred Yule, and his clever 
daughter, Marian, would probably both be academics to-day: 
he as a senior lecturer in some provincial university, constantly 
striving after the chair that he will never get, and she as a 
promising young research fellow at St Hilda’s or Newnham. 
Yule, incidentally, provides some amusing examples of what 
has since become the characteristic shop-talk of professional 
Eng. Lit. men: 


‘Will you credit that he twice or thrice referred to Settle’s 
reply to ‘Absalom and Achitophel” by the title of ‘Absalom 
Transposed,” when every schoolgirl knows that the thing 
was called “Achitophel Transposed”! This was monstrous 
enough, but there was something still more contemptible. 
He positively, I assure you, attributed the play of “‘ Epsom 
Wells” to Crowne! I should have presumed that every student 
of even the most trivial primer of literature was aware that 
“Epsom Wells” was written by Shadwell . . .’ 


Jasper Milvain, on the other hand, would be clearly destined 
for a job in advertising or public relations. But the literary 
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world of the eighties was still sufficiently integrated for the 
Milvains and the Yules to have some area of contact (Marian 
loves Milvain, and is jilted by him): there would be none at all 
now. 

Reardon himself is shown as insisting, not only on his own 
integrity, but on that of his profession. But at the same time he 
is an effective realization of the potent fin de siécle myth of the 
artist as necessarily outcast and suffering, the myth that had 
dominated Gissing’s own life. Closely associated with it is 
the idea of woman as destructive, of the femme fatale in homely 
guise who can decisively destroy or checkmate a man’s career. 
In New Grub Street Yule is shown as having married in youth a 
working girl, kindly but quite uneducated, whom he has come 
to hate, and whom he represents as having effectively wrecked 
his career. Reardon’s attractive middle-class wife shows herself 
increasingly unable to share his ideals of literary integrity, and 
eventually leaves him when she finds his poverty unbearable 
(though she seems to me, somehow, a much more sympathetic 
figure than Gissing wants her to be). And Gissing’s own career 
was certainly blighted by unsuitable marriages. It was a 
curiously common theme in the fiction of the nineties: Jude 
the Obscure is a celebrated example, and there is also Wells’s 
Mr Lewisham, who gives up a promising scientific career to 
marry at the age of twenty-one. Ella D’Arcy, the assistant 
editor of the Yellow Book, wrote a story called ‘Irremediable’ 
which presents this myth in an almost undiluted form: a young 
bank clerk who has already had some literary success, on 
holiday in the country meets a Cockney seamstress, also on 
holiday. After a brief affair he proposes to her; when they have 
only been married a few weeks he realizes that he is tied for 
life to a virago and a slut, and that he will never be able to 
write again. It is a rather banal piece of work, but it has a con- 
siderable symptomatic interest. 

If, in conclusion, I turn from Gissing to a very different 
writer, to Arnold Bennett, in fact, it is because Bennett’s 
first novel, A Man from the North, written in 1895-96, seems 
to me to have a curious antithetical relation to New Grub 
Street: Bennett himself paid his respects to Gissing in an essay 
on him published in the late nineties, where he remarked that 
‘the artists who have courage fully to exploit their own tempera- 
ments are always sufficiently infrequent to be peculiarly notice- 
able and welcome.’ Most of Bennett’s critics have tended to 
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pass over A Man from the North rather hurriedly, merely refer- 
ring to its debt to Flaubert and Maupassant, and its sound and 
careful construction. Though it is unusually accomplished for 
a first novel, it obviously lacks the more solid and more charac- 
teristic virtues of the later books set in the Five Towns, and I 
have no desire to make it out a neglected masterpiece, though 
I should have liked to have seen it included in the Penguin 
reprint of Bennett. But it is an outstanding example of a 
fairly typical nineties genre, even though it has little relation to 
Bennett’s later work. Of Richard Larch, the hero, it is said: 
‘There grows in the North Country a certain kind of youth of 
whom it may be said that he is born to be a Londoner.’ He 
leaves Staffordshire to become a clerk in a London solicitor’s 
office. He decides he wants to be a writer, and tries his hand at 
articles and stories, though nothing gets published: eventually 
he begins work on a novel. He is befriended by an elderly 
littérateur —- ‘who once met Carlyle’ — and Richard fancies him- 
self in love with his niece; she probably loves him, but he 
can’t make up his mind, and after her uncle dies she goes to 
America, leaving Richard for ever. At the end of the book we 
find him about to marry a cashier in a restaurant he frequents, 
having made one of those strange, abrupt, unmotivated propo- 
sals. This, too, means the end of his literary endeavours, for he 
cannot see himself getting any writing done in the snug subur- 
ban household he is about to establish. So far, this seems no 
more than a conventional tale of failed aspirations: one can 
imagine it occurring as a sombre little anecdote in New Grub 
Street. But though A Man from the North is meant to be a 
delicately etched story of a failure — Bennett wrote of its hero, 
‘I decided that he should go through most of my own experi- 
ences, but that instead of fame and a thousand a year he should 
arrive ultimately at disillusion and a desolating suburban 
domesticity’ — it was written by an author who was passionately 
interested in success. This being so, one can expect some inter- 
esting tensions to be apparent in the book. In fact, it is a pro- 
foundly ironical work; much more so, perhaps, than Bennett 
realized. Although a great deal of it is autobiographical, 
Bennett is far more detached from Larch than Gissing is from 
Reardon. If Gissing shows us a once-talented writer failing, 
Bennett presents us with the spectacle of a non-writer gradually 
becoming aware of his lack of talent: 


He whistled as he took up the manuscript, as a boy whistles 
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when going into a dark cellar. The first three pages were 
read punctilously, every word of them, but soon he grew 
hasty, rushing to the next paragraph ere the previous one 
was grasped; then he began shamelessly to skip; and then he 
stopped, and his heart seemed to stop also. The lack of 
homogeneity, of sequence, of dramatic quality, of human 
interest; the loose syntax; and the unrelieved mediocrity of it 
all, horrified him. The thing was dry bones, a fiasco. The 
certainty that he had once more failed swept over him like a 
cold, green wave of the sea, and he had a physical feeling of 
sickness in the stomach . . . It was with much ado that he 
refrained from putting the whole manuscript upon the fire, 
and crushing it venomously into the flames with a poker. 


Larch, we feel, will in the end be much better off with his 
steady office job and Laura, his loving, dutiful wife, than 
continuing his unsuccessful attempts at authorship. The book’s 
final paragraph is deliciously ironical: 


The conductor called out their destination, and as Laura’s 
sister gathered the child in her arms he sprang out and hurried 
down Carteret Street in order to reach the house first and 
so avoid a meeting on the doorstep. He heard the trot of the 
child behind him. Children . . . Perhaps a child of his might 
give sign of literary ability. If so — and surely these instincts 
descended, were not lost — how he would foster and encourage 
it! 


By the late nineties the novelist’s profession had ceased to 
exist as such, for it had become not merely difficult — as it was 
for Gissing or Reardon — but downright impossible to live 
simply by writing the novels one seriously wanted to write; 
unless, of course, one had the good fortune to achieve the 
success of a Bennett or a Wells. There was no alternative to 
combining novel-writing with journalism or some other kind of 
job; and this has been the common experience of most good 
but commercially unsuccessful novelists in this century. And 
with the disappearance of the novelist’s profession came the 
gradual deflating of the myth which dominated Gissing’s life 
and art, of the novelist as artist, as outcast, and aristocrat: its 
last major exponent was probably Joyce, in his long years of 
exile, cunning, and silence. Bennett, in his first novel, where 
the artist is shown as not really an artist and not really suffering 
either, struck an early sardonic blow at the whole concept. 
Bennett’s own values were often akin to those of Jasper Milvain, 
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but this did not prevent him from writing - in The Old Wives’ 
Tale — at least one masterpiece. The lesson this suggests is 
scarcely one that Gissing would have relished. But I am not 
trying to play off one writer against another. New Grub Street 
remains a major achievement, absorbing not only for its 
excellencies of narration and character, but also for the vanished 
phase of cultural and social history that it so vividly embodies. 
Our gratitude is due to the Oxford University Press for having 
once more made it available, though some acknowledgment 
should also go to Mrs Leavis, who suggested such an edition 
over twenty years ago. 
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The Pelvic Four 


Gerda L. Cohen 


. HE biggest publishing romp since Northcliffe put out 
his ha’penny rag.’ Thus did an advertising manager hail 


their recent discovery of Woman. No one had realized 
her insatiable maw for magazines until circulation skylarked 
into an idyll of zeros. One weekly holds the world record, and 
five others skim effortlessly over the million mark. They 
include two new magazines, boosted with ramjet publicity, 
just to mop up the advertising. Checks of readership show that 
the newcomers have hardly chipped a nought off their gar- 
gantuan rivals, because women merely buy a double dose each 
week. Conquering by sheer weight of numbers, her Day, her 
Realm, her House Beautiful, her Glamour, her Sunday Mirror and 
Monday Oracle, suffocate the news-vendor with knitting patterns 
and drown him in gripe-water. 

This beatification of the sex in Fleet Street has withdrawn 
undue attention from another publishing romp: the discovery 
of Teenage Woman. Although her stereotype face doesn’t yet 
clog up the book-stalls, it can nevertheless command over 
two million adherents. Amalgamated Press, ever in the avant- 
guard of pulp literature, were first to recognize that Teenage 
Woman doesn’t read. Here as in America, she watches pictures 
on television or movie screen. Accordingly, in 1955, Amal- 
gamated Press added Marilyn to their fifty-two publications. 
‘LIVE all the vivid picture-love-stories’, exhorted the front page, 
and further exhortations speared into the balloons of passion 
inside. It worked, judging by circulation figures. After judging 
by the figures, Newnes-Pearson Ltd. hurriedly countered with 
Mirabelle (‘packed with all-picture romance’). Then Amalga- 
mated thought it a pity so many eager fourpences should go 
unharvested. Valentine and Roxy followed hot on each other. 

Teenage Woman, like her elder sister, cannot have too much 
of exactly the same thing. Amalgamated frankly urge their 
public to get several papers and ‘enjoy twice the number of 
wonderful love-stories’. Meanwhile, D. C. Thomson & Co. 


— —————————— 
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Ltd., a veteran competitor for the back-street newsagent, grew 
worried about the dwindling sale of their love literature. 
Known in the trade as ‘The Feminine Six’, these magazines 
are printed on greyish paper, with foggy illustrations to 
innocuous dramas of love and fear among the dustbins. They 
cost only threepence, a difference of price insufficient to keep 
housewives away from the luscious coloured glossies. So Thom- 
son Ltd. rode with the tide, aiming for Teenage Woman. They 
introduced free pin-ups, a life-size photo of you-know-who given 
away inside, how to dance the yuffle, win a yuffle guitar. Now the 
Feminine Six claim a combined sale of over a million, but the 
new picture weeklies - what you might call the Pelvic Four — 
have demonstrated their superior lure. 

‘We don’t educate our readers; we reflect their interests’, 
explained one editorial power — a healthily cynical spinster 
with blued hair. According to her, the secondary modern 
schoolgirl has one interest: sex. “Very right and proper,’ she 
commented, ‘we don’t want a falling birth-rate.’ That won’t 
happen, if the Pelvic Four can help it. Not that these magazines 
allow the kind of lubricious and provocative note typifying the 
equivalent stimulation for men. For one thing, a good deal of 
libido is canalized by worship of the ‘pop’ singers. They grin, 
decapitated, in the margin of romances ‘inspired’ by the song 
triumph of the week — rather, the minute. Ever younger and 
toothier, they may appear ‘telling’ a love story, or re-enacting 
their own fabulous flight to stardom — providing they meet a 
wife on the way. Biographical chatter about the idols, and 
correspondence relating to their weight, colour of eyebrows, 
etcetera, take up most of the meagre text. 

But Teenage Women don’t confuse their pure passion for 
Elvis, let’s say, with their practical, mate-hunting activities. In 
all likelihood, they bear the same relationship towards him as 
their mothers have towards the Royal Family. When a king of 
‘pop’ singers married recently, his agent feared the worst. Yet 
instead of killing their adoration, the fans transferred it to his 
wife. They even showered bootees on the resultant infant. It’s 
significant that a serial whose heroine had an affair with ‘Dana 
Valentino’ — thin camouflage for the idol Dickie Valentine - 
did not rate high in a popularity poll. Love stories do not 
therefore implicate the singers, except as a benevolent deus ex 
machina, healing the rift between hero and heroine. 

Editorial policy on all matters except this relationship with 
16° 
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the ‘pop’ idol, may be summed up in the formula ‘identifi- 
cation’. Teenage Woman must identify herself with the 
heroine; and to achieve that on the widest possible level, her 
‘image is devoid of individual character, only the clothes and 
haircut differing, these being drawn with scrupulous fidelity 
to the cheaper range of ready-mades. If the love adventure 
happens on a ‘Mediterranean island’, then everyone wears 
coffee-bar outfit, except for high-heeled shoes. 

Nowadays, earlier and longer engagements being the rule, 
many heroines have picked their men at eighteen. Engagement 
rings on the never-never shine from the advertisement columns. 
Ball-gowns for two bob down, guaranteed to do the trick, are 
obtainable through the credit firms who advertise largely in the 
Feminine Six. Baiting their bargains with a commission, these 
firms use the daughter as an agent, selling to her parents. She 
belongs, most likely, to a home with regular wage-packets, where 
everything except corn-flakes is enjoyed on credit. She probably 
has a repetitive, vegetable job, enabling her to concentrate on 
what really matters after clocking-out. Heroines of the Pelvic 
Four, if their occupation is given at all, do simple, mechanical 
work in thrilling places. For example, they make tea at a tele- 
vision studio, or type notes for an explorer, both milieus preci- 
pitating the love affair which is, after all, the whole point. 

‘Readers don’t like to be reminded of work,’ said a brisk, 
defensive gentleman, ‘so our plots generally take place on the 
beach, in summer, and in a dance hall during the Christmas 
season.’ 

It’s worth comparing these heroines with their prototypes of 
1935, when Amalgamated Press gave birth to a revolutionary 
organ: the Girls’ Crystal. Although devoured by the adolescent 
who had left school, it offered not a quiver of sex. Loyalty to 
girl friends came before everything, even the fierce ambitions 
which impelled every heroine for dozens of instalments. ‘Film- 
struck Fay’ was a beautiful bachelor girl, sharing her flat with 
dull, industrious Connie. Fay abandons her sewing-machine for 
the Super-luxe Studio. It took twenty instalments for Fay’s 
ruthless career to end in catastrophe. A convenient fire scars 
her for life, and she becomes a famous costume designer with 
faithful Connie. Often, wicked misogynist uncles try to thwart 
the heroine’s career. Speed ace Tony was ‘a mere slip of a girl 
— how could she grapple with those gears?’ But Tony was a 
Colonel’s daughter. For readers born on a lower rung, the 
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Crystal admitted only two short cuts up the ladder: either you 
unearthed your true parentage for purposes of inheritance, or 
you went to Hollywood. Still, however humble, the Crystal 
heroine could shine with virtues formerly the prerogative of 
chums from snob, Angela Brazil schools. To quote a fine 
example: Susie, favourite of the biscuit works, rescued her 
mates from the dole. Susie must have owed her creation to the 
Popular Front: she didn’t last many instalments. With her 
died the only reference to economics. Gradually, the magazine 
lost all contact with reality, becoming more juvenile as it aged. 
Instead of packed, tiny print teeming with morals, you find a 
comic, lurid with jungle girls and boy sheikhs. Odd, how the 
Lawrence myth has persisted in feminine pulp thrillers. Even 
the Pelvic Four occasionally shift their scene to a vaguely 
Middle Eastern desert. They still wear high heels. One plot 
has an oil company nurse helping the good Arabs to foil a 
revolt staged by the bad, anti-British Arabs. ‘Of course, we 
know how revolutions go nowadays,’ smiled the deputy editor, 
‘but it’s not our duty to teach current affairs.’ 

Despite that recurrent plea of ‘we echo, not influence,’ the 
love magazines do uphold a code of chastity. Not surprising, 
for Newnes at any rate get their stories from the middle-aged 
wives of professional men. Official information on this or any 
other point was not available from Amalgamated Press, who 
don’t allow interviews inside their marble factory. But the 
Pelvic Four share this code; eloping couples repent on the way 
to Gretna Green, or stay in separate rooms with a kind auntie. 
Heroines need not disobey parents, who will inevitably relent 
when Mark’s true qualities are revealed. (He is either Mark or 
Ryan, for plots ‘abroad’, while his paramour might be Greer 
or Melody. Nearer home, they have rugged names like Dan 
and Brick.) The code not merely permits kissing, but dwells on 
it with banal insistence. Roxy claims to be ‘the mostest and 
liveliest’ with some justification, for each instalment ends with 
a half-page clinch, framed in a heart. The film reviews consist 
entirely of kiss analyses. ‘Get a load of these sizzlers’, the 
caption commands each week. Roxy demands less mental effort 
than any of the Pelvic Four, and it has double the circulation. 
It comes nearest to an American equivalent, the blaring, jagged 
layout calculated to stun with pleasure. 

No wonder that advice columns print comically pathetic 
letters: ‘We have been courting for two years, and now my boy 
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says I lead him on too far unless we get married, which my dad 
is against.’ Replies in the Feminine Six give interesting frag- 
ments of life beyond the chastity code: ‘I hope you won’t rush 
your fiancé into an immediate wedding because you are 
expecting another man’s child.’ Forlorn girls write complaining 
that they haven’t heard from a chap they met on holiday 
abroad, while on the next page, yet another romance drives 
home the belief that Victoria Station leads direct to the altar. 
Foreigners remain foreign, of course, even in their own country, 
and no heroine ever has a date with one. A protective British 
arm appears, to ward off the handsome, unreliable Italian. 
Even the deodorant advertisements copy this formula, the boy- 
next-door suddenly popping out of a gondola to swear she is 
prettier than the Italian girls. ‘Mrs Dale’ explains how to cope 
with foreign admirers, in her problem column, which advocates 
the safe, clinging behaviour implicitly favoured by the stories. 
Affairs with young men from a higher class always bring 
‘heartache’ in a powerful racing car. Similarly, don’t make 
your boy friend ambitious; he migiit well marry the boss’s 
daughter. As for personal ambition — taboo. Teenage Woman 
should have one objective: a husband. Then she can discover 
how to keep him happy by reading what Amalgamated and 
their competitors have so thoughtfully provided. Wives in those 
magazines, by the way, always give up their careers to run a 
House Beautiful. Or they help hubby by inventing a clever 
slogan to sell Bumf. (Hubby is almost always an advertising 
executive.) The connection with advertising, in weeklies for 
older women, was pointed out by Marghanita Laski in the 
TWENTIETH CENTURY’S August number. In this case, the Pelvic 
Four and the record companies derive mutual satisfaction from 
each other, while the Feminine Six rely on toilet advertisements. 
Their circulation must cover huge numbers of bearded women, 
unless the hair-removers work so badly that readers are con- 
stantly experimenting with new brands. 

Once mated, you might imagine, an adult woman would no 
longer need the Pelvic Four. Yet according to the IPA 
Readership survey, about a fifth of their readers — not necessarily 
buyers — are over 25, and they have a small public older still. 
Housewives (not, presumably, soured old maids) account for 
the bulk of that audience. Perhaps they found their husbands 
deficient, in comparison with the rocky yet tender youths of the 
Pelvic Four. 
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Out and About 


Varieties of Decomposition 
T the Arts Theatre, Mr Tennessee Williams fills the 
A« very compactly, with the rich, moist smell of rotting 
Southerners. I prefer to consider Americans as our 
imperial heirs — big, strong men thinking confidently in global 
terms and with the sane, universal outlook that we never had or 
have somehow lost. I imagine I have met one or two Americans 
of this kind and read the works of others. But the books and 
articles that have come my way during the last half-year or so, 
as well as the few plays and films I have seen, mostly point to 
something quite different. It would appear from them that the 
biggest thing about any American, after his car, is his neurosis. 
He is a great, big, shuddering, erotico-alcoholic jelly, whose 
only moderately successful relationship is with his psychiatrist. 
A new trend I notice is that the doctor, nurse or keeper is the 
only firm point, ‘the Fortinbras in the nest of Hamlets’, but 
very soon, I suppose, the doctors, nurses and keepers will them- 
selves go mad, if they have not already begun to do so. How 
serious all this is I cannot say. All I know is that in art or 
pseudo-art it is quite enjoyable. Looked at from the English 
point of view, it is rather like a new form of the Gothic novel. 
Any little budding peculiarity in ourselves is consolingly over- 
shadowed by these enormous perversions blooming so gaudily 
on stage and screen. Obviously, Mr Tennessee Williams has 
green fingers. His Garden District would win a prize at any 
Satanic show. 

Under this title, he presents two one-act plays dealing with 
the decadent upper-class of New Orleans. The first, Something 
Unspoken, is a dialogue between a rich spinster on the verge of 
middle age and her faded, paid companion. The spinster has 
reached a double, outward and inward, crisis. She wants to 
achieve a social ambition by being elected Regent of the local 
chapter of the dames of something or other. She will not admit 
that she actually wants election. Like General de Gaulle, she 
insists on being forced into office by acclamation, and part of 
the action consists of her telephonic bullying of the friend who is 
representing her at the election meeting. The other thread in 
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the action is her unspoken Lesbian passion for her companion, 
a widow who has been with her for fifteen years and is being 
reduced to a nervous wreck by constant domestic tyranny and 
the fear of a declaration. Naturally, the rich spinster is not 
elected, and in her disappointment she lets slip the opportunity 
of expressing her desire. The treatment of the theme is suffi- 
ciently comic to prevent any cloying and the psychology sounds 
plausible. The surprising thing about the performance is 
Beatrix Lehmann’s interpretation of the companion. Miss 
Lehmann is wonderful to watch, but she seems to be acting 
in some other play of her own. In a brown smock and with her 
grey hair hanging straight down in wisps, she strikes pious 
simpleton attitudes, like an animated carving from over the 
door of a Gothic cathedral. The wild gameyness of this render- 
ing, superimposed on the more discreet gameyness of the text, 
produces the weirdest effect. 

Suddenly Last Summer is a more florid, not to say overblown, 
work. The hero, Sebastian, a rich, homosexual poet, is already 
dead when the action begins. At the age of forty, he has been 
torn to death and partly eaten by a mob of famished urchins in 
some Central or South American town. His destruction is 
presented as being in keeping with the self-devouring trend in 
nature. As a young man, he had watched with fascination sea- 
birds killing young turtles on the beaches of the Incantada 
Islands. He had also, in his garden, a fly-eating plant for which 
flies were specially flown into New Orleans. The point of the 
action is that his mother, who had always travelled with him be- 
fore this last summer, is defending his memory against the 
account of his life and death being put about by a deranged 
female cousin who loved him and witnessed his end. The 
mother is using two weapons; she is holding up the execution of 
Sebastian’s will, under which the cousin’s part of the family 
benefits and, with the offer of a research grant, she is trying 
to bribe a medical specialist into performing an operation on 
the girl’s brain to shut her up. The first part of the play is 
essentially the mother’s story of her glorious life with her son, 
whom she presents as a magnificent Renaissance figure, while 
the second part is the girl’s account of the sordid truth, given 
under the influence of a drug administered by the doctor. 

The honours are divided between Miss Lehmann, behaving 
much less weirdly this time, and Miss Patricia Neal, who gives 
an astonishing virtuoso performance. The etymological meaning 
of hysteria was never more obvious; womb calls vociferously 
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to womb. Mr Williams’s stagecraft is excellent. He puts his 
audience inside a bubble of incipient madness and inflates and 
inflates until you feel that all the people in the theatre, both on 
the stage and off, will soon be on their knees, gibbering. But if, 
when you feel the first twitches, you ask yourself what the 
philosophy behind this is, you can get a grip on sanity again. 
There is not really much of a parallel between nature red in 
tooth and claw and urchins killing a rich homosexual. What was 
really worrying Sebastian — his inversion, his heart condition, 
his vision of the cruelty of the universe, or his fear of poetic 
sterility? Mr. Williams invokes all four themes to pile on the 
agony, but Sebastian does not come alive as an imagined person. 
Mr Williams is using the abstract idea of the martyred poet, 
rather indiscriminately, as a means of lashing himself, the 
actors and the audience into a lather. When you have wiped off 
the sweat, you find yourself much as before, but convinced of 
Mr Williams’s cleverness. 

As a change from this, I went to see how the French are 
mouldering away. Lots of other people had had the same idea 
because the Cameo Royal, where the latest Bardot film, En 
Cas de Malheur, is showing, was packed at eleven o’clock on a 
Saturday morning. The atmosphere was just as ‘special’ as it 
had been at the Arts Theatre, but the speciality was different. 
Incidentally, it should be pointed out that the English title of 
this film, Love is My Profession, is a disgraceful bit of gratuitous 
Frenchiness. En Cas de Malheur is not at all a ‘naughty’ film. 
It has the respectable names of Simenon and Claude Autant- 
Lara attached to it and contains Gabin and Feuillére. It is just 
a sad film, with no flicker of moral energy in it. Gabin, a middle- 
aged lawyer, becomes obsessed with Bardot, a juvenile delin- 
quent whom he has saved, unscrupulously, from a charge of 
robbery with violence. He sets her up in a flat and, with a sort 
of clear-sighted self-destructiveness, abandons his wife and 
compromises his reputation. I cannot quite see why the English 
critics have been so shocked by this film. Bardot is perfect as 
the young, human animal, fumbling hopelessly below the 
level of civilized behaviour. All her scenes with Gabin, who is 
also perfect, are far, far truer than, say, the pseudo-sordidness of 
Le jour se léve, which so many people took to be a masterpiece. 
There is no doubt about it; Bardot is une nature and she acts 
against Gabin and Feuillére with absolute confidence. The 
trouble with the film is that it has no moral framework at all 
and therefore produces no aesthetic effect, nor even any positive 
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emotion. Although Bardot this time goes the whole hog and 
appears quite naked, I doubt whether she stimulated a lewd 
thought in any of the many gentlemen assembled on that 
Saturday morning, that is, if they understood the context. 
This is a tired, middle-aged film, full of the weariness of the 
flesh, and so totally disillusioned that, apart from the Bardot/ 
Gabin scenes, it is rather perfunctory. Decomposition, here, 
has no lurid glow. It is a question whether this form of decay 
is preferable to the Tennessee Williams variety. The hysteria 
is more enjoyable and the bleak cynicism more intellectual. 


But both leave an after-taste of Dead Sea fruit. J. G. w. 


Seeing what Pasmore Saws 


[isi or three years ago I saw my first Victor Pasmore 
‘relief construction’ on the wall of an office I was visiting; 
I think the occupant had it on approval, and I never 
discovered whether he kept or returned it. But the vivid 
recollection of it — and the enthusiastic notices in the press of 
Pasmore’s current exhibition at the Ohana Gallery - sent me 
round to see for myself whether I could make any more of 
Pasmores in the mass than I had of that single specimen. 

The short answer is ‘no’, indeed less. The single picture, 
catching me unawares as I had turned to that wall of the office, 
had the impact of novelty. Several scarcely distinguishable 
variations on it, hung together, soon began to look somehow 
insipid. (Perhaps ‘abstracts’ need to be abstracted from each 
other.) 

Not that all the pictures in the gallery are similar. There are 
the ‘relief constructions’: some of close vertical groups of un- 
evenly protruding wooden strips (reminiscent of samples of 
picture-framing), and some of strips in almost identical lengths 
and very different widths arranged horizontally, and vertically 
spaced, on either side of a central vertical line to form a pattern, 
casting light shadows, reminiscent of an architect’s model of 
part of town-plan viewed from above. (Among Pasmore’s 
present appointments is that of consulting architectural de- 
signer for Peterlee New Town; and the office where I first 
encountered this kind of Pasmore was an architect’s.) 

A group of paintings assembles short curves and short straight 
lines in geometrical pattern within a light compass-drawn 
circular ‘field’ — the metaphor from microscopy is inevitable, 
for (though I am no biologist) they recall what I imagine sickle- 
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cells and the rods of chromosomes to look like under powerful 
magnification. A third group shows signs of a ‘free-hand’ ap- 
proach: curves, sometimes brightly painted in lemon or pea- 
cock, interlocking but never touching; and one is a linear ar- 
rangement of irregular ovals and rectangles in black and 
mustard. 

As you can see, I was never equipped to deal, in words, with 
abstract art. (Are the professional critics any better equipped ? 
They use enough musical jargon, from the ‘purest’ of the arts, 
to comment on representational paintings.) But did I, can I 
appreciate what I cannot and have not described ? 

With the help of the critics of The Times, Guardian, Spectator 
and so on — and of the title of the exhibition, ‘basic forms’ — I 
think I have some idea of what Pasmore is doing. My metaphors 
from the microscope or the aerial photograph may not be any 
more far-fetched than the images and emotions which a good 
half of the concert-goers of my acquaintance associate with 
music that was never meant to evoke anything of the kind, or 
indeed anything particular at all. Whatever may be the 
starting-point from which the ‘basic forms’ are evolved and re- 
fined, they are reduced to pretty unemotional (fastidious? 
intellectual ? sterile?) terms in paint or carpentry. 

The fact that half the exhibits are in paint rather than 
neatly-sawn slabs of wood on transparent plastic, and two are 
even gaily coloured, was noted by the critics as welcome evi- 
dence that Pasmore is returning to the brush after some years 
at the bench. Not that I accept oils on a flat canvas, or even 
rounded bronze or marble, as necessarily the proper media for 
visual expression and communication. They are a convention 
which must at some time have seemed as unconventional as the 
first composition with cork insole, corrugated paper, shoe- 
string and bus tickets that I saw in Venice over a quarter of a 
century ago — and rejected about as readily then as Mr John 
Berger seems to do now. 

However, Pasmore’s putting aside of the saw may be a sign 
of a return to the comparative humanity of his Euston Group 
days — and perhaps of a gradual evolution towards the sensual 
after an intellectual excursion. I at least — uninstructed and 
rather unmoved, but not incurious — will look forward to the 
next step and the next exhibition. 


* * * 


Meanwhile I stepped further into the gallery, to see (and find 
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frank relief and release in) the remnants of the preceding exhi- 
bition, French painters 1850-1950. Here was paint and colour 
to spare — in Renoirs, Sisleys and Bonnards — and Degas 
bronzes good enough to eat. It was like settling down with a 
comfortable sigh when the concert programme permits us to 
relax in some familiar romantic haze after a dose of dodeca- 
phony dutifully but only cerebrally endured. Here were the 
masters who had taught me in my teens to see and feel with a 
leaping and sharpened intensity. 

Lord Bridges has put all this better, in his Romanes Lecture 
(The State and the Arts, O.U.P.), speaking for all the thankful 


amateurs of art: 


My enjoyment of [landscape] — and I have in mind not the 
great panoramic scenes but ‘just ordinary woods and fields’ - 
is enormously enhanced by things I would not see at all had I 
never looked at a picture. And the same surely is true of con- 
trasting colours, of buildings, both proportion and texture, 
of many patterns and shapes, and even of the features and 
expressions of those with whom one converses. 


Whether Bridges’s enjoyment of ‘patterns and shapes’ would be 
enhanced by Pasmore’s ‘basic forms’ I do not know. For myself 
I am afraid that somebody has got to explain, to guide me to 
and show me, the sources or associations which Pasmore uses 
before I can begin to share the same points of departure. 

If Pasmore is as good as his reputation says he is — and I can’t 
judge, except for myself — then perhaps we will have presently 
one of those admirable television or Arts Council films to make 
it all much clearer to the uninitiated. I do not know how 
many unbelievers were converted by the ‘televisit? to Henry 
Moore last summer. I do know that my wife had long-ago given 
up asking me to explain him in words: I can’t. But the camera, 
abetted by much better words than mine, was able to make 
her see at last the strange strength, instead of just picking the 
holes, in those bronzes and stones — simply by juxtaposing 
twisted flints and twisted forms, undulating hills and undu- 
lating bodies reclining, in such a way that the artifacts began to 
appear, more than credible, inevitable. 

In the same way — though, I thought, a good deal less skilfully 
or successfully — the film about Basil Spence’s model for the new 
Coventry Cathedral (which I saw at the tail-end of Hemel 
Hempsted’s September festival of the arts) took us on a tour of 
some of the sources that had inspired various features of the 
design. We were shown the brick-red, fortress-like walls of Albi 
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(without, however, mention of the fury of the Albigensian heresy 
which had made it advisable to build that cathedral as a 
fortress) and then the ribbed red-stone walls at Coventry which 
will recall it. Next, the uncompleted extra nave at Sienna 
which gives the clue to the high-arched portico connecting the 
ruins of the old and the main block of the new Coventry build- 
ings. And finally the separate but related structures of Pisa 
which are imitated in the dovecot-like Guild chapel, standing 
free of the main structure (presumably any other free-standing 
Italian baptistery would have served, but Pisa leans more 
familiarly on the public mind). I do not know whether these 
references really helped the lower-middle-class, lower-middle- 
brow inhabitants of the New Town to accept and appreciate 
a design which they would otherwise have condemned as 
outrageous and ugly. As it happens, all the examples were 
familiar to me, though I had never thought of them before as 
guides to the conception of a twentieth-century Midland ca- 
thedral. Which seems to show that at any rate the upper-middle- 
brow can be artificially heightened. 


Will somebody now, please, attempt it for me and Victor 
Pasmore ? A. S. 


Encore 


To read ENCORE is to realize that the theatre is still the 
same exciting place that it ever was. Published 
bi-monthly, its articles pin-point the trends of significant 
drama to-day, and its forty-eight pages are 
illumined by the lively airing of the very latest views on 
the very best theatre. 


Available from good booksellers price 2s., or by subscription. 
Six issues posted to your door for ros. (U.K. or anywhere in 
the world if remitted by International Money Order) or $2.50. 
A specimen copy will be gladly sent on application to 


Encore 25 HOWLAND STREET, LONDON, WI 








The Month 


Personal Notes 


Norman Levine 


in someone else’s room in Ladbroke Square. Facing a win- 

dow, and the backs of houses. And I have just typed: 
Brighton. St. Ives. Mousehole. Being a Pro. Expatriate. Canada. The 
different houses one has lived in — all the things I intend to write 
about for “The Month’ when I see a man in a white shirt, sleeves 
rolled up, wearing gloves, forcing open the window of the flat 
above. He is the same man who knocked on the door and asked 
if I knew whether the people above were in. I said I was a 
stranger here myself, but if he would go to the janitor in the 
basement he would let him know. I’m pretty sure he is breaking 
in. I watch him. He turns and sees me in front of the type- 
writer. And waves a gloved hand. I wave back. He forces the 
window up, gets inside, and closes the window behind him. I’m 
pretty sure he is breaking in, and yet I know I won’t go and do 
anything about it. Perhaps because it’s all in the game — mainly 
because I don’t know the people above — perhaps because in a 
case like this I’m really on the side of the man forcing the win- 
dow. And yet my attention is drawn away from what I want to 
write about by the fact that there is a man and he might be a 
burglar in the act of burglaring the flat above. And why don’t 
I do anything. What am I just sitting here in front of this win- 
dow by the typewriter? I have now watched that window for 
nearly two hours, smoking cigarettes, making the odd note (until 
it has become dark and the glass of the window a mirror) and 
wondering about that man, that I have allowed inside, and who 
hasn’t come out... 


] SUPPOSE one can begin anywhere. Like now. I’m sitting 


* * * 


The room is a bedroom. It has the usual scattering of suit- 
cases, gladstone bags, trunks covered by table-cloths; torn 
steamship labels, airplane stickers — the signs of the expatriate 
that I inevitably notice when I go visiting others like myself. 
Though everything here is neat, I always have the impression 
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that one is living out of suitcases — that the need for mobility 
must be there, that one can move on short notice. What made 
one come over? The reasons usually given: The Canadian pub- 
lisher in Toronto said: ‘You’ll have to get a publisher either in 
London or New York to print the book, then we’ll look after the 
Canadian market.’ Or perhaps it was winning some award, 
with one of the conditions being that you came over here for two 
years. Or the reason may still echo something of what Pound 
wrote in 1912. 


When a brilliant person or specialist in London gets tired 
of a set of ideas. . . or when he happens to need the money, 
he refrigerates the ideas into a book. And the London re- 
viewers and journalists review it and absorb some of the ideas 
and dilute them to ten per cent of the derivative strength, and 
the American public gets the ‘hogwash’. And if you try to 
talk on any such exotic matters with Americans, you get the 
‘hogwash’. And if you have any vital interest in arts and 
happen to like talking about them, you sooner or later leave 
this country. 


All these have something of the truth about them. But I suspect 
that the drive behind them is something quite personal — it 
might be the English girl who sat beside you at university and 
took the same courses as you did and who was going back to 
England. Or maybe it began with ‘an unhappy childhood’ ; and 
later a temperamental inability to ‘fit in’. Unlike the expatriates 
of the 1920s, I notice that a great many (especially those from 
North America who are writers or painters living in England or 
on the Continent) are Negroes and Jews. But once over here, 
and you do start getting published, it soon becomes a question 
of how long are you to stay? 

I have a short story that some day I intend to write, about a 
Canadian who hates Canada. All he wants to do is get out. 
Finally he does. But, though he was very good in his creative 
writing courses at university and led the entire class, his pro- 
fessors didn’t tell him how he was supposed to feed himself once 
he left university while he wrote those great novels they so en- 
couraged him to do. So that when he does get over here, he finds 
that if he wants to continue writing and not take a job the only 
thing the editors want him for is to write about the side of 
Canada which he despises. But the stomach demands to be fed. 
And writing about Canada is at least not as bad as having a job 
he doesn’t want — at least it’s writing. So he writes about 
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Canada. And this goes on year after year. Until he becomes 
quite an authority on Canada. He makes a few trips back just to 
reassure himself that the place is as bad as he thinks it is, as well 
as to play the réle of the expatriate at home, which is just as sad 
as playing the réle of the expatriate abroad. And then he returns 
to England. And after a few more years, gets married, has a 
family. Now when he becomes homesick — and nostalgic — he 
cannot afford even that occasional trip back ‘home’; all he can 
do is go to Canada House to see the tourists and read out-of-date 
newspapers. And as his hand-made Canadian clothes become 
shabbier and worn out, so does his Canadian accent become de- 
cidedly more Canadian. Until he tries to become, in England, 
like the Canadians he once despised back home... 

That’s the kind of disintegration of personality the expatriate 
may be faced with if he stays over here too long and doesn’t 
come to terms with the life he is living. His writing will become 
very personal. For he lives in seclusion, which almost amounts 
to an indifference to the English society around him. In no 
sense does he belong — as long as the tension between his own 
country and himself remains the driving force to what he is 
doing. It may be as John Lehmann has suggested that the reason 
Joyce eventually ended up exploring language was because he 
was going blind. I suspect it may also have been that he wasn’t 
interested, from a writing point of view, in the externals of life 
going on in Trieste or Paris, and all he carried around with him 
were those things he had by the time he left Ireland. That seems 
to be the crux of the matter. After the first couple of books 
where he is writing about the people he knows, ending up with 
expatriates like himself in London (Samuel Selvon in The 
Lonely Londoners; or Mordecai Richler in A Choice of Enemies). 
What then? Keep combing over his precious stock of memories, 
sending home for the magazine, the newspaper, the list of cheap 
tunes that were popular in the 1930s and 1940s. (How easily 
does the cheap tune bring back the past — it’s no wonder that 
programmes like Family Favourites, Desert Island Discs, Those 
Record Years, have a wide appeal. It is not the opera, or the con- 
cert hall — they were ‘set occasions’, they dominated the human 
action at the time. But it is the popular songs of the day, the 
background against which one’s life was lived, that recall 
vividly incidents, people, places . . .) 


* * 
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The nice thing about this kind of life is that you can move 
around a bit, unless for financial reasons you need to be in or 
near London. 

I prefer the Cornish sea-side resorts at this time of the year 
more than in the season. They all have a nice kind of emptiness 
about them, of having been used. The hotels with the thousands 
of empty windows looking out to deserted beaches, the fine shell 
sand unbroken except where the gulls have walked; the signs 
creaking in the wind by the shut bric-a-brac shops; the closed 
restaurants with the chairs stacked upside down on the tables 
and in the window guttered candles with the wax of the season 
run down and hardened; and the empty car parks. As the lava- 
tory attendant said to me in St Ives, ‘You can tell — a different 
class of people here now — just look inside.’ Of course in summer 
it is very pleasant to lie in the sun, get brown, meet new faces, 
surf without a board, go for walks, bicycle ride or drive to St 
Just across the moors by the smelly cheese factory with the small 
birds flying in front of you like rain and the bright green fields 
with the stone hedges, the deserted tin-mine chimneys pulling 
cold out of the earth. And on a hot day to watch the gulls bob- 
bing like ping-pong balls on the water, or in a gale tacking 
across the moors, a whole white flotilla under a grey sky, their 
wings trembling in the wind to keep into their bank as they 
crabbed and fought their way towards Merryn Rock off Mouse- 
hole harbour. But then Cornwall is so much a physical presence 
that it somehow dwarfs the lives of the people. One is literally 
swamped by the magnificent display of the elements -- it is no 
wonder that so many fine descriptive writers and painters are 
found there — for there is so much there, just by recording. 

Still, this moving around in other people’s houses, flats, cot- 
tages, hotels, tends to bring out the absurd. 

The first place I had in London was a flat in Swiss Cottage 
with another Canadian. War damage wasn’t completed and 
every day workmen were either knocking out more of the wall, 
or putting in a new door, a window, the ceiling, etc. No sooner 
was an attempt made at the typewriter than we gave it up as 
hopeless and quickly looked in the paper for what was on. We 
saw an awful lot of plays and films and concerts that winter and 
went to a lot of parties and pub crawls and met some interesting 
people, and got very little work done. The second place was 
above the Institute of Child Psychology. Sometimes I answered 
the door. I guess the patients thought that I came with the 
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building, for often before I had time to show them into the 
office, I had boys of 17 tell me breathlessly that they didn’t 
wet the bed all week, and wasn’t that wonderful. Then there 
were those of small ironies. The wing of a secluded farm in 
Cornwall where the postman couldn’t pronounce our name and 
called my wife ‘Mrs Leaving’. The fabulous suburban house we 
had in Brighton, standing on the side of a hill, one side faced a 
windmill, sunsets, the Downs; the other towards the sea. And 
the player-piano, the chimes in the front door bell, the stained 
glass windows lit up from inside by fluorescent lights, the three 
telephones, two bathrooms, the exotic Japanese apple-trees in 
the orchard, the sunken pond in the back garden filled with 
water-lilies and tropical fish, the large conservatory . . . to the 
time we lived in a primitive cottage in North Devon, cut off, 
where on New Year’s Eve I decided to make a long-distance 
telephone call to T I M in order to hear the pips tell me when 
the New Year camein... 


* * * 


The other night I was picked up and taken to a party. (We 
are living in the country, in Sussex, in between the Downs, and 
people around here are scattered) to celebrate the birth of the 
host’s son. There were mainly young couples, young farmers 
working their father’s farm, or as bailiffs working a farm for 
someone in television or industry who was away in the South of 
France, or on a cruise. Around midnight there was some talk 
about cows having calves, then it got on to how long does it 
take other mammals. By 1 a.m. it got on to elephants. And 
various gestation periods were given. There followed a succes- 
sion of phone calls all over the country, to newspaper offices in 
London, to various zoos . . . It wasn’t funny, it wasn’t gay, it was 
all done too self-consciously. I felt that the whole thing was 
eagerly grasped and then engineered to become the ‘event’ with 
which to remember this party by. I sensed it earlier when I told 
a girl who was keen on jiving that the day before in Lyon’s 
Wimpy by Piccadilly Circus I was having a hamburger and 
coffee and the fellow in the next booth was Tommy Steele. 
After asking avidly as to what he looked like, she said: “That’s 
made my evening.’ And then later a man, the owner of a pub, 
noticed the woman who was hired to look after the hosts’ chil- 
dren while his wife was away — she was small and her face 
gnarled. The owner of the pub pointed her out to me. ‘You 
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know Lil Abner. Isn’t that Mammy Yokum?’ He went around 
telling everyone about Mammy Yokum, then came back and 
said excitedly: “You know, Mammy Yokum’s made my 
evening.’ 

And I thought of these country people who have been bored 
too many times by a succession of dull evenings. So that when 
they do go to a party they demand something more, it isn’t 
very much, to remember that particular evening by. 


* * * 


The first time I was stopped by a policeman was three months 
ago. The writing wasn’t going and I decided to go for a walk 
along the Horsham-Guildford road. A black car drew up 
ahead of me. At first I thought someone had got lost and wanted 
to know how to get to a village or a farm. But there were a 
couple of policemen in the front seat. And the driver said: 
“What’s your name? ... Wheredo youlive? ... Where are you 
going? ...’ They both looked me up and down, then the patrol 
car drove off. 

This month it happened again. I woke up feeling tired, for 
the baby kept us awake for most of the night. And in the 
morning a depressing letter — I couldn’t get going with a story; 
after a couple of hours at it I decided to go out for a walk. This 
time I saw the car coming in the opposite direction, it turned 
around and came after me. They were different policemen. 

“What’s your name?” 

‘Baby-face Nelson,’ I said. 

“Where are you going ?” 

‘Oh, just for a walk. Why? Do I look like a criminal ?” 

Long pause while they both look me over. 

‘Most able-bodied men around here are working during the 
day, not going for walks . . .’ And the black car drove off. 

I turned around and came back. My wife asked me, ‘Have a 
nice walk?’ I said, ‘Yes. I saw the trees changing colour and 
whenever I passed an orchard I could hear the sound of apples 
falling to the ground. I picked and ate blackberries from the 
hedges, and beside the brick factory I saw two magpies.’ 

I climbed the stairs to my room, shut the door, switched on 
the electric fire, and began to read over the half-page I had left 
in the typewriter. 


* . * 
The news came over the radio in the morning that the Pope 
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had died. And I thought of that second winter in London, in 
1950, having just come up from a hot summer in Cornwall. A 
winter of thick cold mornings and days of fog. Where the sun 
like a fried egg hung close above the traffic lights, and the leaves 
went across the sidewalk like small frightened mice. It was the 
kind of weather I like. When after a morning and afternoon of 
working it was good to visit people and drink mulled wine, and 
talk by a blazing fire. I had a large room and the run of the 
house (a spacious ground floor flat) in Holland Park. The 
family had come back from India, where the woman had ser- 
vants, and the husband played golf before breakfast, and there 
seemed always to be lots to drink. Now he was a small director 
in an export company, and faithfully did the football pools. 

In late October the woman’s mother came from India. She 
was the handsomest old lady I have ever known. She was gentle, 
good looking, she smiled often, looked coquettishly, with won- 
derful manners. She belonged to some other world. The fog, 
the cold days, the drabby grey of walking to Notting Hill Gate, 
the queues outside MacFisheries — she was rudderless in this 
kind of living. She stayed inside, having a daily bath, combing 
her hair, dressing very neatly, and keeping out of other people’s 
way. Occasionally she made a curry. And when she thought 
no one was in the house she would go in the large cold living- 
room, sit on the divan by the fireplace, take out her mouth- 
organ and play, one note at a time as if she was just learning the 
piece, Swanee River, There’s No Place Like Home. She told me of the 
good times in India, of being presented to Queen Mary and 
King George V; of the balls, the dancing, the kind of society 
that had protected her and made her what she was. And here, 
in the ground floor flat, she still retained the graciousness, the 
beautiful manners, the small kindnesses (if she saw a loose but- 
ton on my coat she sewed it on). 

Shortly after Christmas she took her grandson to the circus, 
caught a chill, and died a few weeks later in her sleep, in the 
room next to mine. I remember the evening before. There was 
a knock on the door. It was an onion seller. After he had gone I 
went in to say good-night to her. But she wanted to know 
whether it was the inspectors. I told her it was a French onion 
seller. But she didn’t believe me. She wanted to confess. About 
forty years ago she didn’t declare quite a lot of perfume from 
Paris when she was going through customs — she should have 
paid £25. It bothered her, even though I reassured her that 
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that was all past, and it was only a French onion seller. Next 
morning two nuns came, and I could hear them bustle, the 
clothes had to be cut away, sound of bone as limbs were 
straightened from their sleeping position. When they finished I 
went in. Her ears seemed larger, they looked very white, waxen, 
and shining, as if a halo was around them. Her face was frozen 
in position. Her mouth was open, the lines she had in her face 
had now been stretched out, there was a bluish tinge, and the 
face looked smaller. Cotton was put into the nose and ears and 
mouth. There was no heat from the body. Quite cold, now in 
white. On her breast was a small silver crucifix that she said 
the Pope gave her when she was in Rome. And over her face 
they put one of her expensive white linen handkerchiefs, in her 
favourite perfume. 

I went out that morning and just walked and walked through 
Kensington Gardens, not noticing much of the Gardens, but 
whenever I saw another person walking towards me I looked at 
their face. And I began to alter it to what I imagined they 
would look like when they were dead. And after a while of walk- 
ing and doing this to the faces of all the people I saw I suddenly 
wanted to let the others know that this was all wrong, that 
we were alive, and that was the only thing we had in common, 
that of being all alive at the same time. And I felt this about the 
mongrel dog running loose on the grass, the wood pigeons, the 
children, the old men — that we were the generation now living, 
and the only thing in common that we all had was that we were 
alive at this time. And this fact seemed to me then enough 
reason for us to know each other a bit better. And then coming 
by Queen’s Gate, rather quickly, I bumped into another man, 
rushing somewhere. For a second our hands accidentally 
touched, and held. What did we do? We apologized. And went 
our ways. 














Home Notes 
John Beavan 


WONDER how much interest there really is in the annual 
conferences of the political parties. They are splashed even 
in the popular newspapers and given a remarkable play 

on radio and television. But are we really so engaged ? I charge 
the popular newspapers with the crime of idealism, with 
giving more space to the conferences than they are worth in 
terms of commercial news value. I can, however, see why the 
television people run them hard. As the camera and microphone 
are kept out of the Palace of Westminster, this is the only 
occasion they get of showing how the front benchers look and 
sound when they go into action as a team. 

We all know now what few of us knew up to a year or two ago, 
what the party conferences really look like. I am afraid, how- 
ever, that they do not make what is regarded as good television. 
Conference speeches are too diffuse and long-winded. In order 
to give a clear idea of a day’s debate in fifteen minutes producers 
have to get the chief debaters to put their points succinctly in 
ruthlessly controlled interviews. 


* * * 


It is fascinating to compare the Labour Party and the Con- 
servative Party conferences. Though the Tories are much better 
educated (though less well educated than one would have 
supposed) their grasp of political ideas is much inferior to that 
of the Labour delegates. Nor are the Tory Front Benchers 
nearly so able as the Labour ones are at addressing a mass 
audience. Of course, the Labour Party conference has a much 
longer tradition behind it than the Tory Party one, and though 
academic students of politics may be able to prove that neither 
conference is really a policy-making institution, both leaders 
and rank and file of the Labour Party believe it to be so and 
act as if it were so. 

If the televising of the conferences help to restore political 
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interest and respect for the parties it is to be encouraged. At 
the moment the parties and the politicians are disconcerted 
by their loss of status with the electorate. The public are quick 
enough to call on the services of their elected representatives 
to get personal grievances remedied or to wring an additional 
benefit out of the Welfare State or the provident municipality. 
But they won’t go to a meeting and they won’t even talk on the 
doorstep to a canvasser if the telly is on, which it usually is. 
Seldom does the name of even a popular member of Parlia- 
ment bring to the eye of a constituent the sympathetic gleam 
that is kindled by the mention, say, of Mr Eamonn Andrews or 
Mr Richard Dimbleby. 

People do not, I think, actively dislike politicians. Nor do they 
think that they are corrupt or that political institutions are to 
be despised. Their attitude is negative, rather similar in fact, 
to that which they show to the clergy and the church. It is 
comforting to know that there are such things in the world, 
but their conduct can be left to the peculiar people who actually 
enjoy being mixed up in that kind of thing. 


* * * 


I suspect too that the language of political oratory is as 
remote to-day from the average person as the language of the 
pulpit has become. I do not think for example, that people 
understood many of Winston Churchill’s sentences in his 
historic broadcasts. The profound impression they made on the 
nation was achieved by a few unforgettable phrases and by 
Churchill’s organ notes which composed a battle hymn. 
To-day when politicians prepare an address for the radio they 
use a processed public relations English which is superior in 
some ways to the old political rhetoric, especially for the 
elucidation of facts, but is incapable of expressing anything but 
the simplest of ideas. 

Television can be cruel to politicians at these conferences, as 
it brings into the field of vision of the sceptics sitting quietly at 
home those flights of oratory and florid gestures which are 
specifically designed for mass meetings of true believers. The 
worst moments are when the screen shows in close-up the face 
of a politician contorted with simulated passion. The Labour 
men still use styles of oratory developed in days when there 
was no public address system. Frank Cousins in full flight is the 
heir of Arthur Deakin who was the heir of Ernest Bevin. I am 
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not suggesting that Labour leaders should make unemotional 
speeches, but simply that they would make a better impression 
on the younger voter if they ceased to act in the style of Henry 
Irving in the age of Laurence Olivier. 


* * * 


It is not, however, the retention of a superannuated form of 
oratory which has created the gap between the politicians and the 
people. The politician to-day is very conscious of the way he is 
controlling the economic life of the country. He moves the 
bank rate, juggles with the cost of living index, tightens and 
loosens his grip on credit, speeds up and slows down investment 
in the nationalized industries and manipulates to his will the 
pressure groups of capital and labour. Most of this is meaning- 
less and invisible to the electorate. For though the politician 
keeps up a non-stop commentary on his battle with hostile 
economic forces and makes fervent appeals for mass support in 
his struggle, the enemy is too nebulous to be seen by those to 
whom he is appealing. The reality to the mass of people is that 
as the nation has staggered from one supposed economic 
crisis to another, their own standard of living has steadily risen. 


* * * 


I wonder if people immersed in events at Westminster are 
more than dimly aware of the profound changes that have 
taken place in the lives of ordinary people in the last seven 
years. During that time, on the foundations of the Government- 
built Welfare State, industry has erected a Super-Market 
State. The television is not just a machine of entertainment and 
occasional instruction: it is the Super-Market’s shop window, 
or rather its resident salesman. The huckster no longer has to 
get his foot in the doorway. He lives with the family and every 
half-hour he brings out his goods and pours into the ears of his 
captive customers the cleverest, most insinuating spiel in the 
history of peddling. Sometimes he sets out to sell the big things 
that will cost months or years of effort to acquire, refrigerators, 
washing machines, vacuum cleaners, the hardware known to 
economists as consumer durables. Sometimes he tries to get 
them to buy something small that will be quickly consumed and 
have to be bought again — a bottle of sauce, a detergent, a shirt 
that doesn’t need ironing, a food that doesn’t need cooking. 
Always the suggestion is that his goods will enable his customers 
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to live a better and happier life. He is a most successful salesman. 
It is years since I heard anybody, except perhaps Marjorie 
Bremner, complain that the British worker would rather take 
things easy than earn more money to buy more goods. 

The American attitude to goods and to work is developing 
fast in this country. The good job is the one with bags of over- 
time. The moonlighter who does a second job in the evening is 
regarded as a smart fellow. Wives of prosperous workers are 
going out to work themselves in order to stock up their homes 
with the new goods. The drive is strongest among the younger 
workers, particularly those in new council houses. An immense 
effort is going into the building up of the English home. The 
English, like the Americans, have got the Do it Yourself craze 
too, and this extends across the social scale from the factory 
worker up to middle-grade executives at the B B C. A sociologist 
who has spent some months recently talking with heavy workers 
about their homes and their jobs tells me that he has never 
before seen such intense acquisitiveness in the working classes of 
this country. 

* * . 

It should not be despised. There is an idealism behind it all, 
a desire to achieve middle-class material standards, to look and 
live as British workers have never looked and lived before. The 
parties, by preaching productivity and the gospel of effort, have 
willed this to happen. But it has its dangerous side. The 
American model should not be followed blindly. Plenty of 
American moralists like Dwight Macdonald in the October 
issue of this Review, have pointed to the dark side of the 
American miracle. As Erich Fromm wrote in The Sane Soctety, 


It is true that as long as the living standard of the population 
is below a dignified level of subsistence there is a natural need 
for more consumption . . . but our craving for consumption 
has lost all connection with the real needs of man... . 
Consumption was a means to an end, that of happiness; it has 
now become an aim in itself. 


This new almost obsessive interest in consumption in Britain 
has brought a numbing of political interest. It is even difficult 
for people to see the relationship between the cornucopia of 
the Super-Market and those acts of government which sustain 
the economy at the level that makes it possible. People have the 
impression that their lives are being changed far less by political 
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action than by their personal efforts and the ingenuity of private 
industry. Even the national agreements arrived at by their 
trade unions can seem less important than the fringe benefits 
wrung from the firm they work for, or the overtime or Sunday 
work the firm can provide. If, however, the present mild re- 
cession which has brought unemployment up to 2-2 per cent 
during the month continues (which seems unlikely) the govern- 
ment will not escape blame. Full employment is no longer a 
miracle. It is a phenomenon that has endured under several 
governments for eighteen years. Many workers to-day feel 
persecuted even when their overtime is reduced. A Government 
that let unemployment rise to 4 per cent would be severely 
punished. 
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* * * 


All this appetite for consumption is a reaction from post- 
war austerity. At the moment it would be as futile for the 
Labour Party to talk about its old Socialist dreams as it would 
be for the Tories to talk about National greatness. If Mr 
Macmillan is more popular than he was — and he is the only 
politician in either party who can claim this — it is because he 
shows signs of developing into a cosy father-figure who beams 
out of the television screen and tells his children that they have 
never had it so good. The danger about a consumption-minded 
electorate is that it creates consumption-minded politics and 
there seemed to be a danger at both Blackpool and Scarborough 
that both parties may go to the country with programmes 
deriving from their consumer researches into what the public 
want instead of trying to create the demand for those things 
which are, in the long term, interests of the nation and would 
help to create a better civilization. 











Correspondence 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

S1r, — May I, as a student of the extermination of European 
Jewry, be permitted the use of your space to comment on the 
correspondence which has surged round Mr Ainsztein’s study in 
your September number? 

I would like to deal first with the article from Mr Lucjan Blit, 
who, in spite of some very frank and creditable admissions of the 
truth concerning Polish collaboration, accused Mr Ainsztein of 
using falsified facts. These, he says, were compiled by the Jewish 
Historical Institute in Warsaw, ‘which is controlled by Stalinists’. 
To introduce the cold war into this controversy is a red herring, so 
stale that not even the hounds will follow the scent. Mr Ainsztein 
could have got all his data just as easily from Jewish depositions, 
compiled in non-Communist countries. Moreover, in its first 
years, the publications of the Jewish Historical Institute of Warsaw 
were models of objectivity, devoid of political taint. And what 
does the word ‘Stalinism’ mean in this connection ? If it means any- 
thing at all, it means the denial to the Jewish people of any title to 
martyrdom —~ the official Moscow line. That can hardly be the sense 
in which Mr Blit uses this political catchword. 

I have no doubt that Mr Ainsztein, writing with uncontrollable 
emotion, has committed certain inaccuracies. But what is the sense of 
replying with much more sweeping inaccuracies? Mr Blit says 
categorically that the story of a small group of Polish Communists, 
who attacked the Germans from outside the ghetto during the 
rebellion, was an invention of the German commander, General 
Stroop, to justify his savageries. But why? Stroop’s daily despatches 
were so cold-bloodedly and meticulously composed that there is no 
reason why he should have invented this detail, to which he attached 
little importance, more than any other part of the despatches. The 
story certainly conforms with some of the Jewish survivor’s reports. 

Pursuing this point, Mr Blit writes of ‘Mr Ainsztein’s tale about 
the great réle the Communists played’. I have just reread the original 
article with great care and I cannot find this tale, which seems to me 
a fabric of Mr Blit’s imagination. I do not think he has to tell Mr 
Ainsztein — of all people — that the Jewish ghetto fighters were 
mainly Labour Zionists and Socialists and not Communists, who 
were numerically few. The question is what Poles, if any, helped the 
Jews. Well, Mr Blit has discovered a Jewish acknowledgement of 
the receipt of £6,500 worth of zlotys and another acknowledgement 
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for ten revolvers. It does not seem much in the death struggles of 
3,300,000 people, does it? 

To his credit Mr Blit concedes that there were Poles who lived by 
blackmailing hidden Jews and threatening them with the Gestapo. 
I do not think I have read a single survivor narrative that does not 
mention this felicitous custom. Ex ore infantium, I have even seen it 
described in the recollections of an escaped R A F prisoner of war. 
But, having made his admission, it seems a little high-flown of Mr 
Blit to claim that ‘every surviving Jew who survived in Nazi- 
occupied Poland, did so only because gentile Poles risked their lives 
to hide them’. For nothing? 

But, towards the end of his article, Mr Blit introduces a new 
defence. The worst Poles, he says, the scum of the nation, were 
‘infected’ by bad examples, firstly by the extermination squads 
composed of Balts and Ukranians, whom Mr Blit calls Soviet 
subjects; secondly by the Jewish police, who would deliver their own 
kind to save their skins. I grant the facts, but would the Jewish 
Ordnungsdienst have conducted themselves with such panic fear or the 
extermination commandos with such unbridled licence, if the climate 
had been sympathetic to the Jews? In France, where the majority 
of the population sympathized, fully three-quarters of the Jews 
avoided arrest and deportation. In Poland, after the retreat of the 
Russians in 1941, not even one per cent. Yet I doubt whether Mr 
Blit would admit that Polish resistance to the Germans was any less 
effective than the French resistance. 

Count Edward Raczyriski, the former Polish ambassador in 
London, pursues the same argument and finds that 100,000 Jews 
survived the German terror in Poland, ‘thanks to non-Jewish 
protection’. The protection needs closer defining. There were not 
100,000 survivors from the Jewish population of pre-war Poland, 
but several hundred thousand, but most of these had escaped or 
had been deported to the interior of Russia. The actual number of 
Jews, who were found living in Poland in 1945, was less than 
50,000, the greater part of whom had been liberated, half dead, from 
the concentration camps. The percentage who had survived 
‘underground’, by joining resistance groups or by obtaining 
Aryan identity papers, was infinitely small. 

In Count Raczyriski’s letter the good, kind Home Army appears 
in an even more favourable light. It seems that, though on some 
unspecified occasion Jewish personalities in the Ghetto had declined 
military assistance, the Home Army did all that it could during the 
actual rebellion. Is it not curious that, during the four or five weeks’ 
Hell of the blazing ghetto, life should have continued, normal and 
undisturbed, for the rest of Warsaw? Yet the Germans used only 
2,504 men, of whom little more than half were Germans and none 
fully trained soldiers. In August, 1944, when the Poles themselves 
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rebelled, the Home Army kept the equivalent of several German 
divisions occupied in Warsaw for two months and with next to no 
help from the Allies, Eastern or Western. I would be the last to 
belittle that achievement, but is not the discrepancy between the 
two rebellions obvious. In the Ambassador’s own words, ‘these facts 
speak for themselves’. 

Yours faithfully, 


WOODGATE HOUSE, GERALD REITLINGER. 
BECKLEY, RYE, SUSSEX. 
OCTOBER IITH, 1958. 


To the Editor of rHE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Drar Sir, — Before answering my three critics, I want to correct 
two inaccuracies connected with my article ‘Need They Have 
Died ?’. The first is that I did not leave Poland during the war but 
in 1936, when as a Jew I was unable to enter a Polish university 
and had to leave for abroad to continue with my studies. The 
mistake is due to a misunderstanding, not uncommon in a long- 
distance telephone conversation, between one of the editors and 
myself. The second inaccuracy is in my translating ‘Narodowe Sily 
Zbrojne’ as the ‘Polish Armed Forces’ instead of as the ‘National 
Armed Forces’. (Mr Blit chooses to call them the ‘Nationalist Armed 
Forces’, but nationalist in Polish is ‘nacjonalista’ and not ‘naro- 
dowy’.) The second inaccuracy is thus due to a pardonable slip of 
the pen and not to evil intention on my part, as Mr Blit, for want 
of better arguments, implies. 

Mr Blit accuses me of presenting facts ‘which are either dubious 
or downright false’. And to prove his charge he triumphantly 
announces that ‘they were mainly compiled by the Jewish Historical 
Institute in Warsaw, which is controlled by Stalinists’. Without 
compunction I plead guilty: I have been using material in possession 
of the Warsaw Historical Institute, but I still fail to see why that 
should mean that I share the views of the Communist heads of the 
Institute on the causes and course of the Jewish tragedy in Poland. 
On the contrary, Mr Blit, whose Bund Party was fanatically opposed 
to Zionism and until the very end, in the teeth of the most horrible 
evidence to the contrary, tried to convince Jewish workers that the 
Polish proletariat regarded them as their brothers, is much closer 
to Professor Berl Mark than I am. The only essential difference 
between Mark’s line on the Jewish tragedy in Poland and Mr 
Blit’s is that the first exaggerates the réle of the Communists and 
Mr Blit exaggerates the réle of his helpless Socialist friends. 
Both, moreover, seem to me more interested in pursuing their 
Menshevik-Bolshevik feud than in facing the truth about the 
annihilation of their people. 

However, even this reproach of Mr Blit’s is undeserved. I have 
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based my judgment on facts contained not only in the publications 
of the J HI, but also in those of the Kibbutz of Ghetto Survivors 
near Haifa, and the studies published by the Yad Washem Remem- 
brance Authority of Jerusalem, an official body set up to study the 
destruction of European Jewry. Furthermore, I have relied on 
numerous eye-witness accounts gathered from survivors in the 
immediate post-war period in Germany and later in Israel. 

Let me now try and answer Mr Blit’s specific charges as regards 
my use of ‘dubious or downright false’ facts. To prove that the 
Polish Government in London did its best to help the Jews of Poland, 
he quotes Dr Feiner’s report on the receipt of some £10,000 from 
the London Government Representation in Poland. A most im- 
pressive sum indeed for the purpose of saving the still surviving 
hundreds of thousands of Jews! He is particularly angry with me 
for writing that the Home Army Command refused to supply arms 
to the Jewish military organizations in the Vilno, Bialystok and 
Warsaw Ghettoes. In the case of Vilno, Abba Kovner, one of the 
leaders of the United Jewish Partisan Organization in the ghetto, 
is alive in Israel and that is what he affirms, and he is backed by 
other survivors. In the case of Bialystok, there are the letters and 
diary of Tenenboim-Tamarov, the leader of the ghetto uprising, 
published in Israel and describing in detail the cynicism of the 
Home Army commanders with whom he was negotiating for arms. 
In the case of Warsaw, even Mr Blit accepts the list of arms supplied 
by the Home Army to the ghetto fighters as given by me: 10 pistols 
with a small amount of ammunition in December 1942, and 50 
revolvers, 50 hand grenades and 4 kilograms of explosives at the 
beginning of 1943. Even to Mr Blit this does not seem a very im- 
pressive amount, for at the end of a very confused and emotional 
passage he has to admit rather lamely: ‘I am certain that more 
could have been done by the Home Army to provide the Ghetto 
fighters with arms than actually happened’. Yet he does not hesitate 
to state that most of the arms used by the Warsaw Ghetto fighters, 
variously estimated as having numbered between 600 and 3,000, 
‘came through the Polish government in London, and the patriotic 
Polish underground inside the country’. 

As for my remark that most of the arms supplied by the Home 
Army to the Warsaw Ghetto fighters were faulty, my authority is a 
letter sent by the Jewish Fighting Organization Command to the 
Home Army Command on March 13th, 1943. The original is in 
the Jewish Historical Institute in Warsaw. Here are the relevant 
passages : 


. . » Of the 49 pieces given us only 36 are usable . . . To provide 
machines (i.e. weapons, my note) without ammunition creates the 
impression of cynical gloating over our fate and confirms the 
opinion that the poison of anti-Semitism still pervades the circles 
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which rule Poland . . . We ask for at least 150 handgrenades, 50 
pistols, 10 rifles, a few thousand rounds of ammunition of all 
calibres . . . Commander of the Jewish Fighting Organisation 
Kalacki’. 

(The name is, of course, a pseudonym). 

Mr Blit’s use of Bernard Goldstein’s book The Stars Bear Witness 
to confound me is particularly interesting. Here is what Goldstein 
has to say in the same book of his experiences during the Warsaw 
Rising of 1944: 

On the first day of the uprising (August 1) the military prison on 
Dzika Street was captured and all the prisoners freed. Most of 
them were Jews, mainly from Greece, Hungary and Rumania, witha 
few from Poland. They were all slave labourers whom the Germans 
had been using to tear down the ruins of the Ghetto. 

I must confess that the attitude of the military command of the 
uprising towards these most unfortunate of the unfortunate Jews 
was far from proper, even considering the difficult times. They were 
formed into labour brigades and immediately sent into the front 
lines to dig trenches under the artillery fire of the enemy. Toughs 
and hoodlums taunted and tormented them. 

The Monitor Polski, the official government gazette, published a 
communiqué abrogating the laws which the Germans had intro- 
duced during the occupation. They forgot one detail — to nullify the 
Nuremberg laws against the Jews. 

Mr Blit argues that because the Polish Government sent notes 
to the British and American Governments drawing their attention 
to the Nazis’ extermination of Polish, and indeed European, 
Jewry, most of its members could not at the same time agree with 
the results of the Nazi policy. Certainly the Socialists and other 
liberal elements in the London Government, which exerted no real 
control over the Polish Armed Forces and the Home Army, were honestly 
opposed to the Nazi ‘Final Solution’. But the dominating elements 
in the London Government saw in its official declarations and notes 
on behalf of Polish Jews an excellent weapon of propaganda to win 
sympathy for the Polish cause in general, and discredited semi- 
fascist Polish politicians in particular, in this country and the United 
States. Dr I. Schwarzbart, a moderate Zionist and now a member of 
the Jewish World Congress, who represented Polish Jewry on the 
Polish National Council in London, has stated in his so far published 
papers that the officials responsible for Jewish affairs in the London 
Government concealed from him telegrams and messages sent by 
Jewish resistance leaders in Poland, while a number of the highest 
dignitaries made it quite clear to him that in their opinion Hitler 
was saving the Poles from doing an unpleasant job themselves. 
When he was finally allowed to address Poles and Polish Jews in the 
BBC Polish service, the official underground sent word that they 
did not want to hear ‘that Jew’. 
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In replying to Count Raczyriski’s letter, I wish to make it clear 
that I have no reason to believe that he personally was in any way 
involved in the policies of the Jew-haters and Realpolitikers of the 
government he served. But I must also state that the manner in which 
he refers to my article in his letter to you and the Editor of The 
Manchester Guardian cannot but remind me and other surviving 
Polish Jews of the series of trials staged just before the war against a 
number of Polish Jews who dared criticize Polish anti-Semitism and 
the spread of Nazi ideas in Polish life. They were charged with 
having committed the crime of ‘insulting the honour of the Polish 
nation’ and given stiff prison sentences. 

To Count Raczynski my charges against the Home Army appear 
to be so monstrous that he must be really ignorant of what happened 
in Nazi-occupied Poland. Moshe Kahanowitz, a former partisan 
leader in Eastern Poland, in his study of the reasons ‘Why no 
Separate Jewish Partisan Movement was Established During 
World War II’, which your readers will find in Yad Washem 
Studies on the European Jewish Catastrophe and Resistance, Vol. 1, pub- 
lished by the Jewish Agency in Jerusalem last year, goes much 
further than I do: 
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The A.K. (Home Army) refused to accept Jews in its ranks. 
Moreover, one of its objectives was to exterminate the Jewish 
survivors who sought refuge in the forests, in the villages and other 
hideouts. The A.L. (People’s Army), on the other hand, did accept 
Jews, but its field of operations was restricted to a few districts and 
the number of its units small. The hatred of the Poles for the Jews by 
far exceeded that of any other Eastern European nation. Most 
Poles welcomed Hitler’s anti-Jewish campaign, which they hoped 
would solve the Jewish problem radically. The dream which 
Polish anti-Semites had cherished for generations of ‘Poland with- 
out Jews’ had been realized. In that region of the forests in which 
the A.K. operated not a single Jewish fugitive from the Ghettoes 
remained alive. The number of those collaborating with the 
Germans was many times larger than those in the Soviet areas. 


Count Raczyriski’s defence of Professor Stronski is most curious. 
Will he deny that he was only second to Roman Dmowski as theorist 
of the National Democratic Party, the party which introduced into 
Polish life anti-Semitism as a political and moral Weltanschauung 
long before Hitler even dreamed of writing Mein Kampf? As for his 
partly Jewish descent, so was Torquemada’s, and there are good 
reasons to believe that Heydrich, the executioner of European 
Jewry, had a Jewish grandmother. 

I now come to what he calls ‘this fantastic and malevolent tale’: 
my report of the cynical offer made by the Home Army Command to 
evacuate the Warsaw Ghetto fighters to Volhynia to fight the Soviet 
forces. This offer was made to I. Cukieman, a left-wing Zionist now 
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in Israel, who acted as liaison agent between the Jewish Fighting 
Organization in the Warsaw Ghetto and the Home Army. The 
minutes of his statement made at a session of the Jewish Historical 
Institute in Warsaw in May 1948, i.e. when the Institute was by no 
means under Communist control, is of course available. Count 
Raczynski’s argument that such an offer could not have been made 
because ‘the Home Army did not fight against Russian troops’ will 
not hold water. In the first place, the offer was cynical in the ex- 
treme, because the people who made it knew very well that the 
Ghetto fighters would not abandon the mass of their defenceless 
parents, brothers and sisters, whom they had inspired to rise. In the 
second place, it was consistent with the general line pursued by 
Polish anti-Semites since 1918, which was to accuse the Jews of 
being a Bolshevik fifth-column inside Poland. 

Inow come to Mr Lowenthal’s letter. If my reply to it is inadequate, 
the reason for it is to be found in the devious reasoning of its author, 
which I am not always able to follow. Thus Mr Lowenthal is ready 
to agree with me that ‘the Nazis secured the acquiescence of the 
mass of the Polish people and varying degrees of collaboration on 
the part of an important minority for their policy’ of exterminating 
Polish Jewry, but is up in arms because I say that ‘the bulk of the 
Polish people found it perfectly feasible to sympathize and even co- 
operate with the Nazis in the extermination of their Jewish fellow- 
citizens’. I have looked up the Oxford Dictionary and found that 
‘bulk’ means ‘mass, the greater part’. I therefore fail to see why 
‘most students’ would agree with my first sentence but find me 
‘tainted with such hatred’ because of the second. As for Mr Lowen- 
thal’s charge that I purposefully blurred ‘relevant distinctions’ 
between actual murderers and moral accomplices, I most definitely 
reject it. I did not accuse the Poles of having taken, as a people, an 
active part in the butchering of Jews as the Polish Ukrainians, 
Lithuanians, Latvians and Rumanians had, but of having in their 
majority behaved in such a way that tens of thousands of Polish 
Jews who might have survived as ‘Aryans’, in hiding or in partisan 
detachments, met with a horrible death. Moreover, it is my belief, 
and the belief of most surviving Polish Jews, that by their implacable 
hatred and frequent gloating over the fate of their Jewish com- 
patriots, the mass of the Polish people helped the Nazis to break the 
spirit of their Jewish victims and made many die an undignified 
death. To argue, as Mr Blit does, that the beastliness of the bulk of 
the Polish people was exclusively the work of the Nazis was proved 
false after the war, when Jewish survivors emerged from hiding, or 
came back from Nazi death-camps and the camps or shelter of 
Soviet Russia. They were received with such taunts as: ‘And they 
said that all of them had gone up in smoke,’ an absolute refusal to 
return Jewish property, the murder of hundreds of Jews often saved 
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from the Nazis by other Poles at the risk of their own lives, and the 
Kielce pogrom. 

It is of these people that I said that ‘generally regarded in this 
country as the natural allies of the West’, they are still moved by 
blind Jew-hatred. According to an eye-witness report by an ob- 
viously sympathetic British businessman of the Poznan demon- 
strations published in The New Statesman at the time, the crowd 
shouted when the police opened fire that the policemen were 
Russians and Jews, because Polish policemen could never fire at 
other Poles. An obvious lie, for there were no Russian or Jewish 
policemen, showing how deep the poison of Jew-hatred has entered 
the soul of the Polish masses. The Poznan events were followed by a 
wave of anti-Semitism directed against the remaining 50,000 Jews 
and once again demonstrated the depth of the Polish guilt complex. 
Nobody, of course, can prevent Mr Lowenthal from regarding and 
treating these people as the natural allies of the West against 
Communism, but neither does anybody give him the right to 
clothe his political reasons, which have made him into a most 
persuasive champion of German rearmament, in bogus high- 
mindness. As a Polish Jew I feel that even thirteen years after the 
end of the massacre — the massacre of European Jewry did not end 
fifteen years ago, as Mr Lowenthal seems to think — it is still my duty 
to let the world know how my people died alone and betrayed, and 
by doing so save them from the unjust judgement already given by 
certain historians that they died as they did because of fatalism and 
lack of physical courage. 

Yours faithfully, 


THE COTTAGE, GREEN STREET, REUBEN AINSZTEIN. 
LITTLE HADHAM, HERTS. 


[Mr Lowenthal writes: Mr Ainsztein will not find in the Oxford 
Dictionary that ‘to sympathize and even co-operate’ with a crime — 
his second charge against ‘the bulk’ of the Polish people — is the same 
thing as ‘to acquiesce’ in it. I can only hope that he has read the 
documents he quotes with greater care than his own sentences. ] 


[Mr Blit will reply to his critics in the December number. Ed.] 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Dear Sr, — In his review of The Making of Moo, by Nigel Dennis, 
in your October issue, J. G. Weightman informs us that he ‘follows 
the pronouncements of bishops with ever-renewed delight’. The ex 
cathedra utterances of literary critics are sometimes no less enter- 
taining, and Mr Weightman’s remarks on Wagner’s Tristan und 
Isolde make the average statement from the episcopal bench seem 
like an exercise in pure logic. 
I did not attend the Edinburgh production of Tristan. Mr Weight- 
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man asserts that it was ‘a superb performance’; at the same time he 
tells us that the central character was ‘rather stodgy’, and that 
Isolde ‘was often submerged during an orchestral crescendo’. If the 
work is performed as the composer conceived it, that is to say, in a 
theatre with a sunken orchestral pit and with scrupulous attention 
to the dynamic markings of the score, the words will be audible. If 
the vocal line is submerged, then the performance cannot be a 
superb one. Moreover, Mr Weightman’s reference to ‘Brangane’s 
voice shrilling down over the adulterous pair’ suggests that there 
was another radical error in the production. Brangane’s part at this 
point is marked piano, and the orchestral accompaniment rarely rises 
above pianissimo. (As a matter of accuracy, since moral overtones 
are being introduced, there is no justification for calling the pair 
adulterous. What evidence there is on this point implies rather that 
the lovers have not had any previous clandestine meetings in 
Cornwall, and there is no indication that the wedding of Marke 
and Isolde has yet taken place!) 

The ‘constant surgings and repetitions’ of the music suggested the 
sea to your critic. Although there is in fact the minimum of repetition 
in the work (far less than in a classical symphony, for example), Mr 
Weightman is, of course, entitled to his own subjective reaction. But 
he is wide of the mark when he deduces that in the opera the sea 
means separation and also death. Anyone with some understanding 
of what 7ristan is about is aware that these are contradictory, not 
complementary concepts. It seems, however, that Mr Weightman 
has not attempted to comprehend the dramatic principles and 
structure of the work. He apparently sees in it nothing more than ‘a 
musical translation of the death-wish in the original legend’, ‘the 
deification of this inhuman nothingness, the glum adoration of 
chaos and old night’. He cannot bear ‘the immense Cold-Comfort- 
Farm-or-Lost-Weekend-at-Berchtesgaden atmosphere, Brangane 
waiting twenty minutes in silence with her back to the audience 
until Isolde gets to the point of swallowing the philtre, Tristan rising 
thrice from his bear-skin to repeat his delirium’. The Cold-Comfort- 
etc. remark is so meaningless as to defy comment; the two succeeding 
points are grossly misleading. Mr Weightman is at liberty to reject 
the theatrical convention which allows Brangane to remain silent 
on the stage throughout the first part of Scene 5 of Act I. But this 
scene between Isolde and Tristan is absolutely essential to the 
dramatic development. As the text makes clear, Isolde has already 
made up her mind to swallow the philtre; she has now to induce 
Tristan to share the poison with her. In Act III Tristan does not 
‘repeat his delirium’: he passes through several recognizably 
different but progressive stages of delirium before reaching final 
self-consciousness. 

Mr Weightman speaks of the ‘formlessness’ and ‘churning messi- 
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ness’ of the music. The music is by no means formless, nor is it 
messy ; its application is strictly relevant to the dramatic and psycho- 
logical evolution of the plot. 

Your critic confesses, unnecessarily perhaps, that he has read 
very little about Wagner. He has understood even less. And I hope 
that others in a similar position will not have read his article, 
otherwise they may have acquired a sadly distorted conception of 
what Mr Weightman himself admits to be a work of genius. 

Yours faithfully, 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC, BASIL DEANE. 
THE UNIVERSITY, GLASGOW, 
OCTOBER 14TH, 1958. 


Mr Weightman replies : 


It looks as if I have stuck my neck out and had my head chopped 
off. Everything Mr Deane says is no doubt true on his level. How- 
ever, may I, in self-defence, timidly make the following points ? 

I was trying to translate a very strong and self-contradictory 
impression. The performance seemed superb to me, in spite of the 
occasional drowning of the voices and the comparative dullness of 
Tristan. From beginning to end, there was an unbroken flow of 
power, which I appreciated for its own sake, but hated because of 
the world it created. 

As regards the relationships between the characters, I take it 
that one night of love can constitute adultery. The music, surely, 
consummates the love, there and then, on the stage. Isolde is Marke’s 
affianced, if not actual, bride. 

I know, of course, that the music is not formless, technically. On 
the contrary, the very oppressiveness of the work comes from the 
masterly knitting together of all the detail. In using the words 
‘formlessness’, ‘messiness’, etc., I was referring to the effect pro- 
duced on me by the music. It is not paradoxical to maintain that 
artistic form can be used with genius to convey acceptance of a 
certain kind of psychological formlessness. Victor Hugo — to quote a 
man of perhaps lesser genius than Wagner —seems to me to be 
doing this in his later poetry. 

My reference to Cold Comfort Farm was not meaningless to me. 
It was a way of expressing the bleak, insistent monotony, the un- 
breathable atmosphere, I found myself caught in. All the details are 
no doubt essential and in their right place, but if you can’t accept 
the atmosphere and its implications, each one is an additional 
misery. 

But I don’t claim to have understood. My brief was to report 
on an experience, and that experience may have been one of 
violent misunderstanding. Perhaps the editor should keep me off 
music in the future. 











Book Reviews 


THE PLAYS OF ARTHUR MILLER 


‘Loneliness is socially meaningful in these plays.’ 
Introduction by Arthur Miller 
to his Collected Plays. 


Witty: Well, that’s a great thing. To weather a twenty-five year 
mortgage is— 
Linpa: It’s an accomplishment. 

The Death of a Salesman. 


Collected Plays that his plays are plays of ideas, that a play 
without ideas is no play at all. Consequently he spends much 
of the space of his long introduction telling the reader what ideas 
he has tried to present in his drama. It is a useful thing to do. Being 
a playwright who works closely with the pragmatic content of his 
plays it has been easy to see what each play means but not what 
his plays mean. Now that his drama as a whole has been put before 
the reader and he has told us what it means to him it is possible 
to see what he is doing. 
One thing he does not do. He does not write political plays. As 
he says, 


Acted MILLER says in his introduction to Arthur Miller’s 


A play cannot be equated with a political philosophy. . . . There is no 
political program - any more than there is a theory of tragedy — 
which can encompass the complexities of real life. . . . 


One may wonder at Miller’s refusal to understand the purpose of a 
theory and to see that it exists exactly to encompass complexities, 
and still recognize that this point of view has its value. It not only 
negates the attempts of those who aim to put him on their side of 
politics, but it also gives him and his audience freedom to see the 
plays in a broader context than that of ideology. But his refusal of 
the criticism and concepts of ideology and theory does not lead to 
the vice of well-meaning but fuzzy ideas; quite the contrary, he is 
freed for the precision which comes from the use of American images 
which he has manipulated into a viable dramatic form. The source 
of his plays in these images is a cause of strength and weakness, 
but whatever the case they make his plays potent in their effect; an 
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American has only to read the following to have the uncomfortable 
feeling that everything is about to be told: 


It [The Death of a Salesman] grew from images of futility — the caver- 
nous Sunday afternoons polishing the car. Where is that car now? 
And the chamois cloths carefully washed and put up to dry, where are 
the chamois cloths? 


He details a good many other images of futility, but this one is 
enough. What a subject to bring up — those chamois cloths, those 
Sunday afternoons. They have only to be mentioned to bring back 
whole scenes of the emptiness peculiar to America; Willy Loman 
is a real ghost. 

In the face of such precise evocations many things can be said, 
but talk about the existence or absence of political or social attitudes 
is not one of them. Yet Miller certainly is what is now commonly 
called a committed playwright. He is not committed in the sense 
of trying to push new ideas into the defenceless heads of his audience. 
He even sees an ironic and unresolvable conflict between a new idea 
and drama or any idea and drama. His aims are set low, for all he 
wants to do is present ideas which are already ‘in the air’: ‘each of 
these plays . . . was begun in the belief that it was unveiling a truth 
already known but unrecognized as such.’ Yet this concept of the 
role of the dramatist is a commitment as worthy as any other; and 
if it tends to make an author wary of abstractions — of theory — it 
can also give him the power of fascinating his audience. 

But what is the nature of this commitment? If Miller says that he 
is a dramatist of ideas in the tradition of Ibsen, then what are his 
ideas? 

Although there is no fundamental ‘philosophical’ view which 
can be derived from Miller’s plays, there is nevertheless a persistent 
and continuing problem which gives him the raw material of his 
plays and the means of expressing his ideas. It is a problem which 
enables Miller to narrow down the situation of universal man to the 
concrete situation of a particular American man. The relationship 
of the American father and son and of both to the American family 
in the American ‘situation’ provides him, not with his themes, but 
with the raw material of tensions and conflicts between human 
beings. (Note how uninteresting and undeveloped the women are in 
Miller’s plays; they witness the drama but have little to contribute 
to it.) For Arthur Miller it is not just the salesman which is interesting 
and which he is discussing, but the salesman as a family man; 
Willy Loman’s greatest and most immediate failure was not his 
failure to sell whatever it was he was selling, but as a man in 
relationship to his son, a failure of love. His significance comes from 
the fact of the American family — the fact of those awful chamois 
cloths — and its failure. Miller evidently has some need for such a 
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factual basis for his drama for he records in his introduction how his 
earlier (unpublished) plays were diffuse for lack of ‘cause and effect, 
hard actions, facts, the geometry of relationships.’ 

What kind of ‘hard actions, facts’ does the family in America 
provide for Arthur Miller ? The American family, it should be under- 
stood, is excellent material not only for a humorist but for someone 
who takes life seriously, for it is a constantly fragile, constantly dis- 
integrating attempt to create a personal framework of affection and 
loyalty in a world where class, institutional and local loyalties have 
been reduced to a minimum or do not exist at all. Richard Hoggart 
has claimed that Auden left Britain for America because British 
life was too cozy. Whatever American life is, it is not cozy; there 
are none of the institutional — and family — protections which give 
the British middle class at least a semblance of security, of ‘place’ 
in a society. The American family not only serves the usual functions 
of a family, but more than elsewhere becomes a last-ditch stand to 
erect a place of affection and certainty, of refuge from the wider and 
brutal world of impersonality. The existentialist attempt to found 
oneself takes many forms, but for the American middle-class man 
it is above all else the family. The other important social group in 
America, the business unit, is by nature insecure, for within it the 
individual is always in danger of falling out; he is always under 
ruthless pressure; business ‘friends’ are notoriously unable — even 
if willing — to help when help is needed, a Rotary club is simply a 
mask for cut-throat business competition, while social class is an 
escalator which takes one up or down depending on the play of the 
cards. 

The poor American male, if he is not to be left desolate, must 
establish solidarity through and within the family; hence it is that 
everything must be done for the family, that all the actions of the 
husband in the wider world are thought of in terms of what it will 
do for the family; nothing must be allowed to stand in the way of 
maintaining the tenuous stability of the family in a world devoted to 
inhuman relationships, and, if the result is often to make the male 
the slave of the family, that is a price he chooses and pays willingly. 
The American businessman is not selfish; there is no one who is 
more of a self-made sacrifice. Yet the sacrifice is considered worth 
while, because only within the family in America is there a chance 
of affection and place in return for sacrifice. 

Thus the accuracy of Keller’s poignant cry in All My Sons when 
he is revealed to his son as corrupt. 


Mortuer: Joe, Joe. . . . It don’t excuse it that you did it for the family. 
Ke ter: It’s got to excuse it! 

Moruer: There’s something bigger than the family to him. 

Keer: Nothin’ is bigger. . . . (desperately, lost). For you, Kate, for 
both of you, that’s all I ever lived for. 
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But this American family is founded out of thin air; it has no 
tradition of itself, no social support (quite the contrary, all the forces 
of society work against it); it is usually the creation of two persons 
who do know each other’s past, who come from different geographical 
areas and social classes, who have different ideas and creeds, and 
whose children move to different cities and different ideas. In short, 
it lacks almost every element of continuity; the very conditions of 
American life which dictate the peculiar aim of the American family 
also condemn it to the failure of achieving that aim. It is this failure 
which Arthur Miller has described in his plays. If the American 
family is a desperate effort in the face of social loneliness (‘loneliness 
is socially meaningful in these plays’), its very desperation provides 
the facts for an analysis of man in America and elsewhere. 

The substance of Miller’s plays is therefore bottomed on a par- 
ticular American experience. In each of his plays (with the exception 
of The Crucible which is explicitly political in intent) the central 
situation centres around a child-father relationship in which the 
child is at an age when it is about to break loose from the family; 
in each case the father is faced with the consequent breakdown of 
the family-world he had tried to create; in each case the conflict 
between the child and father takes place in terms of the wider world 
breaching the walls of protection the father had built around the 
family ; in each case the father is corrupt and is revealed to be corrupt 
by his child; and in each case this corruption leads the father to 
choose death as the penalty for destroying his own ideal. The pattern 
is so strictly followed — even in the curtain raiser, A Memory of Two 
Mondays, where the warehouse gang acts as the family to Bert - 
that it is clear that the failure of these families has given the central 
focus of Miller’s work so far. 

The meaning of that failure lies in the destruction of the family as 
a bulwark against social loneliness by the very values which caused 
its creation. Keller, in All My Sons, makes a corrupt profit in the war 
because if he did not the economic basis of the family would have 
disappeared, but his corruption turns his son against him and 
destroys the family. Willy Loman, in The Death of the Salesman, lives 
by corrupt values because that is all he knows; thus he kills the 
whole purpose which the family held for him, the love of Biff. And 
finally, Eddie, in A View from the Bridge represents an ultimate and 
a logical end of love within the family — incest. (It is significant that 
Eddie is a working-class figure; such a conclusion to the middle- 
class ideal of a family is best located elsewhere than on the middle- 
class hearth.) The avid, single-minded pursuit of love within the 
family causes the corruption which destroys the family. What is 
implicit in all the other plays becomes manifest through Eddie’s 
brutal sense of logic; the family itself is threatened by the love which 
created it. Yet, what else is possible in America? What other 
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possibility was there for Keller, Willy and Eddie, in a society dogged 
by social loneliness ? 

But Miller tells us in his introduction that these are free men, 
making a free choice. It may be that they demanded too much 
from the family, that the strain was too great, that society was at 
fault in forcing this strain. Nevertheless they were men who did not, 
in Miller’s words, ‘settle for half’. Willie, for example, is cruelly 
treated as a salesman and is driven into obscenity and corruption 
by his society; still he stands as a man who, eventually at least, 
knew what he did and who took the consequence as a free choice. 

In making this claim for his heroes Miller is stating the theme for 
which the crises within his families is the occasion. It is the theme of 
the commitment, not of Arthur Miller, but of his heroes. Miller’s 
attitude towards Willy is symptomatic of all his plays (including 
The Crucible): to Miller, Willy ‘is actually a very brave spirit who 
cannot settle for half but must pursue his dream of himself to the 
end.’ And Miller tells us that the price that Willy and Keller and 
Eddie pay is a conscious one. If Willy’s values are those of the success 
ethic, he is none the less aware, Miller claims, of his ‘separation from 
values that endure’; he is ‘no dumb brute heading mindlessly to his 
catastrophe.’ 

It is in the freedom of Miller’s heroes to make a commitment like 
that of Eddie, who makes a ‘sacrifice of himself for his conception . . . 
of right, dignity and justice’, that Miller’s own commitment to the 
free man can be found. 


The idea of the hero . . . is incompatible with a drama whose bounds 
are set in advance by the concept of an unbreakable trap. . . . [Man’s] 
will is as much a fact as his defeat. . . . An innate value, an innate will 
does in fact posit itself as real. .. . A new poem will appear because a 
new balance has been struck which embraces both determinism and 
the paradox to will. 


Miller goes on to say that his plays attempt to prove ‘that we are 
made and yet are more than what made us.’ That is his aim and 
commitment. But does he achieve his aim? Does the lack of a theory 
which he dislikes so much prevent him from driving his point home, 
from portraying his heroes as truly free men? 

One may be an admirer of Miller’s compassionate grasp of 
American and human fact and still wonder if such is not the case. 
Philip Toynbee’s request that Miller write a play about a conscious, 
articulate hero is, to be sure, beside the point; a conscious hero who 
explains the whole thing to the audience is easy to draw. Yet the 
question remains: does Miller succeed in the difficult trick, taking 
a Willy Loman and showing him to be a free man? 

For a free choice to be made it is not necessary that a Willy Loman 
be aware of all the nuances of his decision; most of humanity doesn’t 
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know all that it has chosen and, if it does, it certainly doesn’t when 
it chose. But it is necessary for the audience to know what choice 
the hero has made. Does an audience of a Miller play know that? 
Yes, and for this reason. If we are not showing an Orestes storming 
off the stage as he calls on the flies to follow him (one Orestes a 
generation is enough), we are shown courage. We are not shown a 
hero debating his moment of decision, but we are shown a man who 
knows the consequences of what he has done and who is not afraid 
of them. It would be easy for Miller’s heroes to contract out, to 
‘settle for half’; evasion, too, is a free choice. And that is the choice 
with which Miller’s heroes are faced, whether to ‘settle for half’ or 
not. When their families fail and disintegrate they know that they 
have failed ; and then they choose the consequences. Miller shows that 
men are free because they have courage. For there is no deterministic 
law saying that a man has to be courageous. 
WILLIAM J. NEWMAN. 


KING GEORGE VI, HIS LIFE AND REIGN. By John W. Wheeler 
Bennett. (Macmillan. 60s.) 


This is a simple, straightforward account of an apparently simple 
man in a very complicated situation. Mr Bennett has carried out 
his task extremely well. He may allow himself an occasional phrase 
which betrays the emotion of a loyalist rather than the contem- 
plative calm of the historian, but his ordering of the facts and the 
tone of his references to the various controversial personalities 
involved seem quite impeccable. If he has had to be reticent about 
many matters because the participants are still alive, he is not 
obviously so. He gives the impression of telling a great deal of the 
truth. 

What chiefly strikes the reader who is a self-persuaded rather 
than an instinctive Monarchist, is the strangeness and difficulty of 
the Sovereign’s position. Imagine a King with a strong sense of duty 
and a tendency to worry. He follows events, but there is compara- 
tively little that he can do about them. True, he can ‘advise, en- 
courage and warn’. This is no easy task if he is a man of average 
ability, brought up behind a hedge of respect and dealing with old 
party hands, natural politicians, who have been in the rough-and- 
tumble for years. The King wears the Crown, but in the last resort 
he takes his orders from the Prime Minister, however respectfully 
the Prime Minister may word his letters. The psychological strain 
of this situation must, at times, be appalling. Some alleviation is no 
doubt provided by the fact that, once a government is in power, it 
has to look at things, as the King does, from a national point of 
view. As a result, the Prime Minister must to some extent feel that 
he, the Sovereign and the Archbishop are battling along together 
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side by side, whatever their differences in outlook and temperament. 
The uniqueness of the Sovereign’s position, however, is that he lives 
all his waking moments in a pure atmosphere of duty, such as none 
of his subjects is forced to tolerate. He and his immediate family are 
required to believe, day after day and year after year, in something 
that the rest of us, even Prime Ministers, think about intermittently 
and believe in actively only on special occasions. This being so, it 
is particularly hard that the Sovereign should not be able to relieve 
his feelings from time to time by actually wielding power. One feels 
like advocating the institution of periodic Royal Saturnalia. Every 
five years or so, on a solemnly appointed day, the Sovereign should 
be able to cry: ‘Off with his head!’ An hereditary Constitutional 
Monarch with a commanding nature, who might have made a good 
Prime Minister had he been free to fight his way up the political 
ladder, must suffer all his life from what the Frenchman called la 
douleur du commandement rentré. It so happened that George VI and 
Winston Churchill made an excellent team, but if Sir Winston had 
been born heir to the Throne, the Monarchy would have been 
wrecked long ago. No one could be a more fervent Monarchist than 
Sir Winston, and no one would be less suited to being in the line of 
succession. The gulf between King and Prime Minister is particularly 
clear from the account of their period of successful collaboration. Sir 
Winston, obviously, in a deep sense enjoyed the war, and it was a 
very good thing he did. The King, one feels, hated every moment of 
it, because he was free to contemplate the suffering it involved, and 
indeed communed with all the sufferers, because he was always 
conscious of symbolizing the nation. 

The second impression one gets from this book is that George VI, 
who did not claim to be anything other than a man of average tastes 
and abilities, displayed something very like heroism in carrying 
out his duties, in spite of his stammer and recurrent ill-health. There 
is a story — not told in this book — that before a particularly gruelling 
ceremony during his Australian tour as Duke of York, one of his 
staff expressed the hope that His Royal Highness was not alarmed at 
the prospect. ‘Oh no,’ the Duke answered, ‘I am much too afraid to 
be afraid.’ It was in this spirit, it seems, that he ascended the 
Throne. Yet he eventually made his influence felt in some degree 
by the honesty with which he went on expressing his commonsense 
opinions. Some of his suggestions may seem rather naive. He pro- 
posed, for instance, just before the outbreak of war, to write a per- 
sonal letter of appeal to Hitler ‘as one ex-service-man to another’. 
He also had a total belief, which seems rather surprising to the 
layman, in the importance of ceremonial dress and the significance 
of the Order of the Garter. His sense of duty was happily fortified 
by an uncomplicated religious faith which sustained him through 
the many trials of his reign. Everything suggests that in both his 
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private and his public capacity he was a good, and exceptionally 
considerate, man. Since he saved the Monarchy at a crucial point 
all those who accept the political usefulness of the institution must 
read his life-story with the greatest respect. They will see that the 
Sovereign is more than a mystic rubber-stamp. The political 
convenience is paid for in flesh and blood. 

J. G. Ww. 


THE VICHY REGIME. By Robert Aron. Putnam & Co. (London. 
425.) 

Most books about war-time France tell us what the French collapse 
of 1940 looked like to foreigners or to the outside world. General 
Spears’s work is the best example; it is a brilliant study in disinte- 
gration, written from a wholly non-French standpoint, despite the 
author’s familiarity with the country and the language. In the end 
one is left with the feeling that the British in 1940 were better off 
without such allies, and thought so. M. Aron (whois not to be confused 
with his better-known namesake) is at the opposite extreme: his 
outlook is not merely loyally patriotic, but wholly enclosed within 
the time-honoured categories of French thought. It never occurs to 
him that there may be alternative ways of looking at the world. 
Thus he has managed to write a book of over 500 pages in which the 
Second World War appears as mere background music in relation 
to what was happening on the crowded scene of the Vichy puppet 
theatre. The advantage of this method is that all the facts are plainly 
stated; nothing of any consequence is left out. We now know 
exactly what took place when Pétain had Laval arrested (this 
event actually occurred, although most people have quite rightly 
forgotten it); or what Hitler said to Laval when the latter called on 
him at Berchtesgaden to congratulate him on his victories. We are 
told what one Vichy functionary said to another after a Cabinet 
meeting, what Abetz said to Ribbentrop, and what the Italian and 
German diplomats told each other. The only thing we are still left 
uncertain about is what the whole Vichy episode signified, who 
supported it and who did not, and what kind of lasting impression 
(if any) it made on the French people. 

For these omissions it would be unfair to blame M. Aron, who 
apparently regards himself as a chronicler rather than a historian, 
and who as such has done his job extremely well. Although no 
documentation is provided in the English edition (there is an exten- 
sive bibliography in the French one), his work is clearly the result 
of intensive scholarship and first-hand acquaintance with many of 
the leading personalities. It has indeed come to be regarded in 
France as the authoritative account of the subject. For the student in 
search of reliable textbooks it is invaluable. Its usefulness to the 
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historian is more disputable. It is the kind of book that states 
exactly how many Deputies voted for Pétain in July 1940, but gives 
few hints as to what was in their minds. It contains some brief 
mention of General de Gaulle, but permits itself no guess as to his 
impact on the French army or the French people. It records that 
the Vichy régime dissolved Freemasonry and deported Jews, but 
maintains almost total silence about the link between these measures 
and the ideological traditions of the pre-war Right. In short, it is 
the work of a conscientious chronicler with a gift for lucid exposition 
of his material, not of a historian, nor yet of a political scientist. 
Theirs not to reason why — writers of M. Aron’s persuasion are 
apparently trained to keep their fact-gathering apparatus separate 
from their deductive capacities. In a country where publicists and 
pamphleteers abound, this sobriety may even have its uses. Still one 
cannot help regretting that the author’s first name is not Raymond. 
At least we would have been given some stimulating thoughts on 
the deeper causes of the 1940 collapse, which in so many ways 
illuminated the basic flaws of parliamentary democracy in France. 
It is true that when the book was being written General de Gaulle 
was very much in retirement, and the Fourth Republic looked fairly 
healthy. Even so, material for critical reflection cannot have been 
lacking. 

One of the difficulties of writing on this subject is that it has been 
pre-empted by propagandists with an axe to grind — usually an anti- 
democratic one. Such people were delighted when the Fourth 
Republic collapsed last May, and disappointed when de Gaulle 
stuck to the Republican tradition. Their left-wing opponents 
meanwhile were busy proving to their satisfaction that de Gaulle 
was the natural successor to Pétain. One of the advantages to be 
derived from reading M. Aron’s book is that it confirms one’s 
certainty that de Gaulle is not in the Pétainist tradition. Pétain was 
not merely old and dotty, but quite plainly the prisoner of the pre- 
war Right, with its yearning after a corporate state on the Sala- 
zarist model. His influential advisers fell into three groups: Catholic 
conservatives, big-business magnates with a hankering after 
‘strong’ government, and public men dazzled by Hitler. Among the 
last-named, Laval won out by sheer effrontery, and then discovered 
to his dismay that Hitler regarded him as just another French 
politician. The only Frenchman Hitler really liked and trusted was 
the ex-Communist leader Doriot who had become a fanatical 
worshipper of ‘National Socialism’. Pétain he looked upon as 
another Hindenburg — quite rightly. Hitler was always lucky with 
elderly generals: they fell for his anti-Bolshevik line, and allowed 
him to usurp power under cover of their respectability. In our day 
the obvious successor to Hindenburg and Pétain is Eisenhower, save 
that there is no Hitler to exploit him: McCarthy was a clown and, 
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anyhow, he is dead. There is a world of difference between these 
bone-headed soldiers and de Gaulle — not merely a statesman, but a 
historian and the wielder of an almost Tacitean style. In fact the 
French stand every chance of solving their political problems now 
that de Gaulle is back in power, whereas in 1940 anyone with a 
modicum of sense could have predicted that Vichy would leave 
nothing behind except a bad smell. 

While M. Aron has little to say about these matters, he is good at 
sketching the atmosphere in Vichy, that curious headquarter of a 
‘national revolution’ designed to undo France’s real revolution. 
Vichy’s defenders may argue that the experiment would have 
succeeded if the Germans had not spoiled it, but no one who has 
worked his way through M. Aron’s pages is likely to believe them. 
In any case the German occupation was the precondition of the 
whole Vichy episode and the true foundation of the ‘laws’ decreed 
by Pétain and his Ministers when they were not quarrelling among 
themselves. Most of their measures, though, smelled of Salazar rather 
than Hitler; their ideal, in fact, was that France should become a 
somewhat bigger Portugal — a country without industry and without 
modern problems. No wonder the Right does not care to remember 
Pétain. Part of it is now trying to regroup behind de Gaulle; but 
the General belongs to this century. His conservatism is of the 
respectable kind that democrats and socialists can treat seriously. 
If he holds out long enough he may even provide France with some- 
thing it has never had: an intelligent form of Toryism. 

G. L. ARNOLD. 


THE LATER CHURCHILLS. By A. L. Rowse. (Macmillan. 355.) 


ALFRED LORD MILNER. THE MAN OF NO ILLUSIONS, 1854-1925. 
By John Evelyn Wrench. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 42s.) 


Since Mr Rowse calls his intricate and absorbing biography of 
a family The Later Churchills, it is admittedly unfair to the author 
deliberately, as does this review, to blur the background in order to 
concentrate from the outset on the personality of the latest and 
greatest of all Churchills. 

The personality of Sir Winston, however, exerts such a com- 
pulsive hold upon the imagination and the emotions alike that it is 
impossible long to keep such an outsize figure lurking in the wings. 
Anyone bold enough, nevertheless, to attempt a biography of this 
man must be prepared to contend with a most formidable adversary : 
none other, that is to say, than Sir Winston himself. For in his own 
autobiographical writings — most notably of all, perhaps, in that 
delightful book My Early Life — he has given so fresh, so warmly 
intimate a picture of his own situation and personality that it could 
have come from no other pen with a like clarity and candour. Nor 
are many passages in autobiography more touching than those in 
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which the young author describes his ardent desire to be allowed to 
help his father in his work; and his inability to do so in face of 
Lord Randolph’s persistent lack of response to his son’s eagerness. 
Partly on this account, Sir Winston was unable to make the most of 
his own time at Harrow. 


I would far rather have been apprenticed as a bricklayer’s mate, 
or run errands as a messenger boy, or helped my father to dress the 
front windows of a grocer’s shop. It would have been real; it would 
have been natural; it would have taught me more; and I should have 
done it much better. Also I should have got to know my father, which 
would have been a joy to me. 


Throughout the present book there are many passages which no 
less movingly testify to the profoundly affectionate, resolute and 
enterprising nature of this most exceptional of men. 

In May 1860 there arrived in London from Tiibingen a family of 
three people. They were an odd little group; for the mother was 
49; the son was 6 years old; and the father, originally tutor 
to the elder sons of his wife by her first marriage, was nineteen 
years younger than the wife whom he could not bear for a moment, 
it seemed, to leave out of his sight. A neighbour thus described the 
Milner family on their first arrival in the Old Kent Road. 


They seemed very poor. ... They lodged nearly opposite us, and I 
used to be sent to see if Alfred would come to us, nearly every 
morning. He wore little Holland frocks, very very ugly, a small belt 
very low down, of leather, large black boots (miles too large for him) 
and little socks always disappearing into his dreadful boots. 


The picture retains after the passage of almost a century the 
impact of its original pathos. A letter written the following year 
suggests that where education was concerned, the half-German 
Dr Milner shared many of the ideals of the Prince Consort. ‘We 
have got the letters on board’ (wrote Mrs Milner) ‘but further 
literary stowage his little brain rejects and I am no tormentor 
though his papa thinks he should be able to read before the sixth 
year closes.’ That Mrs Milner’s idea of education was by no means 
defective was proved when Alfred reached Oxford, where, one after 
another, he took the Balliol, the Hertford, the Craven, the Eldon 
and the Derby Scholarships — all by way of prelude to his election 
to a Fellowship at New College. 

In spite of his outstanding achievements, the personality of 
Milner — in so far, at least, as it emerges in this book — appears to be 
a curiously muted one. Mrs Barnett, wife of the Warden of Toynbee 
Hall, gave expression to this when, on her first meeting with Milner, 
she described him as ‘tall, dignified, and grave beyond his years, 
weighing evidence on every subject, anxious for the maintenance of 
absolute justice, eager to originate rather than to influence, and 
fearful to give generous impulses free rein.’ 
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Reticent in life, Milner has not been permitted in this biography 
to emerge very far from his official frame. Propped on a lean hand, 
the gentle and melancholy face preserves in the presence of scrutiny 
an unyielding reticence. 

BETTY MILLER. 


OUR MAN IN HAVANA: An Entertainment. By Graham Greene. 
(Heinemann, 15s.) 

In his early years of writing, a novelist — I feel sure — likes to think 
that each book is in some way an improvement on its predecessor ; 
he likes to think that his technique has become surer, his observation 
keener, his vision of the world more penetrating and more essentially 
his own. The passage of time should tell. But the fact is that the best 
novelists have all their equipment d point from the moment they 
start — otherwise they wouldn’t have started at all - and Our Man 
in Havana, though better than Mr Greene’s other post-war enter- 
tainments, is no better and no more essentially Greene (though 
Greene has had twenty-five years in which to consolidate his 
Greene-ness) than those three excellent entertainments of the 
*thirties, Stamboul Train, A Gun for Sale and The Confidential Agent. 
Though no more essentially Greene, Our Man in Havana is, however, 
essentially ’fifties, just as the other three were essentially ’thirties. 
It is part of Mr Greene’s hall-mark as an entertainer to reflect the 
zeitgeist, but the best book is produced when he does so in terms of 
his most characteristic plots. 

Our Man in Havana has the same basic pattern as the three ’thirties 
entertainments: that is to say it has the ‘hounded’ middle-aged 
man, and the much younger girl, not quite understanding, but in- 
finitely loyal. Wormold is a vacuum-cleaner seller in Havana who 
still loves the wife who has left him, who looks after his 17-year-old 
Catholic daughter, Milly, and who regularly drinks his evening 
daiquiri with his friend, Dr Hasselbacher, in the Wonder Bar. Into 
this peaceful, if somewhat melancholy existence, Mr Hawthorne 
erupts, looking for a British Secret Service agent in Havana. 
Wormold acquiesces — he needs money for Milly’s horse and her 
finishing school — but, unable to take his duties seriously, proceeds 
to invent enemy machinations to report to headquarters. Coded 
messages to London, signed by the names of the completely fictitious 
sub-agents he has ‘recruited’, fall into the hands of enemy agents, 
and soon real people who happen to have the same names meet 
violent deaths. A nightmare net draws in. When the endearing 
Hasselbacher is killed, Wormold’s one idea is to avenge his death 
although by now he knows that his friend was an agent for the other 
side and hence technically his enemy. Indeed the ‘theme’ throughout 
is that devotion to individual friends is a more valuable emotion 
than allegiance to abstractions, though these heavy words belie 
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this wittiest of Mr Greene’s books, indeed his only book with an 
almost Waugh-like central situation, in which Wormold’s troubles 
come to him through his own — first timid, then reckless — clowning. 

Wormold, caring for nothing except a handful of individual 
people (“They can print statistics and count the populations in 
hundreds of thousands, but to each man a city consists of no more 
than a few streets, a few houses, a few people. Remove those few 
and a city exists no longer except as a pain in the memory’), is a 
far cry from those two revolutionaries — Czinner (Stamboul Train) 
and D. (The Confidential Agent) - who are fugitives because of their 
love for ‘the poor’ in their respective countries. As I have said, the 
mood is ’fifties. Beatrice, Wormold’s secretary sent from London, is 
a rare figure in a Greene entertainment (or novel, for that matter) - 
an intellectual girl; her ex-husband is an effete UNESCO 
lecturer. This innovation has its drawbacks in the eternal pattern, 
for it makes it unlikely that she should not see through Wormold’s 
fantasy-world — a blindness more plausible in the provincial waif 
in the cheap white mackintosh of the thirties. However, the char- 
acters in the entertainments live less as people than as pegs on which 
to hang Greene-isms, and Wormold is nearly as good a peg as that 
super-peg, D. (The Confidential Agent) — and often for the same 
Greene-isms: ‘With every second the man was becoming more 
human, a creature like oneself whom one might pity or console, 
not kill . . .’ (Our Man in Havana) ; ‘With every word he came alive: 
the condemned must not come alive: he must be dead long before 
the judge passes sentence’ (The Confidential Agent). Both are pegs, 
too, for memory, at which Greene is a past-master - Wormold with 
his departed wife, D. with his dead one. The author’s different-eyes 
obsession is manifest in both books: ‘One eye was a curious dead 
blue: it was like a fish’s eye; it recorded none of the emotion’ (The 
Confidential Agent); “The eye that he disclosed was made of glass; 
pale blue and unconvincing, it might have come out of a_doll 
which said Mama’ (Our Man in Havana). 

Another characteristic of the entertainments is that Mr Greene 
does not mind giving his creatures emotions incompatible with their 
externals. For instance he endows Wormold with a capacity for 
feeling commensurate with his own. “The house was empty as usual 
when they came in: he [Wormold] was aware that he no longer 
missed Milly, and he felt the sad relief of a man who realizes that 
there is one love at least that no longer hurts him’. Mr Greene would 
doubtless say that the difference between Wormold and himself 
is not a difference in capacity to feel but in ability to put feeling 
into words. He may be right. But it remains true that in his enter- 
tainments he does not think it necessary to bridge the gulf between 
the Within and the Without of his characters so as to make them 
round to his readers. Not that this matters at all, as the whole 
flavour is one of surrealism. 
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Mr Greene’s method of writing is fascinating. Metaphor and simile 
have become indispensable to him, and to their service he puts his 
many-sided familiarity with the world. In-trays, conveyor-belts, 
tooth-paste tubes, Ossian, St. Paul — all form part of his swift 
imagery; and new words, coined the other day, are immediately 
absorbed and characteristically exploited: ‘He found himself taking 
to truth like a tranquillizer’. Moreover it is the author’s familiarity 
with the world on so many of its levels — phenomenal and spiritual — 
that gives such brilliant variety to the settings against which his 
two favourite plots are played out, his wanted-man-at-bay one, and 
his adultery-remorse-suicide one (though the latter, a variation of 
the former, would never be used in an entertainment). 

BARBARA LUCAS. 


INTERRUPTED JOURNEY. By James Wilson. (New Authors Ltd. 
155.) 
THE MOUNTAIN ROAD. By Theodore White. (Cassell. 16s.) 


MATTERS OF CONCERN. By Stanley Wade Baron. (Secker and 
Warburg. 16s.) 


DEMIAN. By Herman Hesse. (Peter Owen Vision Press. 155.) 


SQUARCIO THE FISHERMAN. By Franco Solinas. (Hutchinson. 
10s. 6d.) 


JEPTHAH AND HIS DAUGHTER. By Leon Feuchtwanger. 
(Hutchinson. 16s.) 


Mr Wilson’s novel about Cyprus is painfully topical. He recreates 
brilliantly the tense, fear-laden atmosphere of the island, the shocks 
of sudden ambush, shots fired in the dark, nerves tautly strung by 
the expectancy of sudden death. In spare and telling prose he 
sketches in the patient fatalistic peasants, the ferocious young 
E OKA fanatics, the irritable British soldiers, grimly doing their 
work, but wishing they were back home. But there is more than first- 
rate reporting in this novel; its theme is the conscience of the soldier, 
fighting not only a faceless enemy in the distance, but people he sees 
in streets and cafés every day. Giddings, a regular signals officer, 
efficient but over sensitive, is ambushed with four of his men on a 
lonely country road. Their truck is wrecked and they are surrounded 
by EOKA men. For a whole day they fight it out, protected by 
a small hollow, but through bad luck, or carelessness, or nerves, all 
four men are killed. Every hour of this gruelling day is described with 
extraordinary intensity. The heat, the filth, the fear, the wounds are 
rawly present. Exhausted and shocked, Giddings finally escapes to a 
village, where he is sheltered by the family of the E O K A terrorist 
who led the attack on his men. Later he is responsible for the young 
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Mountolive LAWRENCE DURRELL 


Mr Durrell’s novel is the third in his projected quartet about love 
and Alexandria. It is as original and sensuously written as Justine 
and Balthazar. Diplomatic intrigues and love affairs are seen against 
a background of England, the Embassy in Russia, and Egyptian life 
and politics. 16/- 


Second Thoughts MICHEL BUTOR 


M. Butor is a leading figure in the new generation of French writers 
and this novel (La Modification), about an overnight train journey 
from Paris to Rome, won the Prix Renaudot last year. It has been 
translated by Jean Stewart. 18/- 


A Time to Speak MICHAEL SCOTT 


The autobiography of the Anglican priest who has become a legend 
in his own lifetime. ‘A book which is at once calm and eloquent, a 
well-documented survey of some of the injustices that deface Euro- 
pean rule in Africa. . . . Also it tells Mr Scott’s own story, for which 
all of us should be the richer.” — JOHN GUNTHER. 21/- 


The Observer Plays 
Introduced by KENNETH TYNAN 


The seven prize-winning plays in this volume represent, in Mr 
Tynan’s words, ‘new authors, new idioms, new subjects, new 
approaches.’ The authors are Errol John, Gurney Campbell and 
Daphne Athas, Ann Jellicoe, N. F. Simpson, Richard Beynon, 
Romilly Cavan, André Davis. 42/- 


The Faber Book of English Verse 
Edited by JOHN HAYWARD 
Originally published as The Penguin Book of English Verse.  21/- 


The Cocks of Hades Cc. A. TRYPANIS 


A new collection of poems. (Late November) 12/6 


FABER & FABER—— 
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man’s arrest and reluctantly identifies the house that gave him 
shelter. The old mother is accidentally killed while British soldiers 
are tracking down terrorists in the village. Thus all Giddings’s 
deepest feelings, his hatred of those who killed his men and his pity 
for ordinary people helplessly involved in the war, are tangled in a 
single symbolic situation. He is deeply affected, yet nothing is 
resolved, and a wound gets him his release from Cyprus. Giddings is 
a hesitant, weak, sensitive man, who happens to be an efficient 
soldier. He is in a muddle too about his emotional life, which is also 
left unresolved. But his confusions are those of real life, even if they 
don’t make a tidy pattern. 

The Mountain Road has a similar theme. It, too, deals with the 
conflicts in an officer’s mind between the need to protect his men and 
the claims of a humanitarian conscience. In November 1944, when 
the Japanese are launching a last desperate offensive in Eastern 
China, Baldwin, the officer in charge of an American demolition 
unit, has been given orders to destroy as much of a three-hundred 
mile road as they think possible, to delay the Japanese advance. 
Baldwin has never before been given so much power; he is delighted 
and yet terrified. His men are exhausted and want only to get back 
to the safety of the new American base at Kunming. The slow, nerve- 
racking progress along the mountain road, blowing up bridges and 
vital points, is excitingly described. Thousands of wretched starving 
refugees block the way, Chinese generals hedge and prevaricate, 
one man falls sick; another, an intelligent young interpreter, who 
likes the Chinese, is trampled to death when offering rations to a 
starving mob of refugees. Baldwin ‘plays it right’ all the way until, 
in a blind moment of fury at the young soldier’s death, he sets fire to 
a village. Here again is a tangle of pity and rage, compunction for 
the death of the innocent, hatred for those who caused one of his 
own men to die. Baldwin has learned to use power, he has also 
learned that he must control it. This is a tough, exciting and 
humane book, though at times the technical details of demolition 
are overdone and the moral is perhaps a little too conclusive. 

The hero of Matters of Moment does not have to contend with war; 
his malaise derives from his inner self and his past history. He is a 
wry, embittered, drifting character, without much sense of purpose 
in life. He accidentally blinded his brother in one eye, when they 
were children. He thinks he is impotent. He has just served a prison 
sentence for being in possession of drugs, though it turns out that 
he has been shielding a drug-addict girl friend. He tries one thing 
after another in an attempt to find some meaning in life, or rather 
one girl after another. The peace of mind he gains through staying 
with a happily married couple on a farm in Virginia is spoiled by 
a tempestuous affair with a girl called Julia. She is suitably passion- 
ate, but has the wrong sort of views on the colour problem. He 
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| 
| The “Pocket ‘Poets 
| 


‘Pleasantly bound in stiff paperback, extremely well printed 
on good paper, the little volumes in this new series will 
surely make the most pleasing of bedside books or travel- 
ling companions.’ Sunday Times 


The first four titles include a selection from the poems of 
John Betjeman, some Elizabethan Love Lyrics, the Love Poems 
of D. H. Lawrence and Raymond Mortimer’s selection from 
Tennyson. 

each 2/6 only 
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A BOOK OF LOVE 


Edited by John Hadfield 


The fourth of these masterly anthologies by John Hadfield. 
A fine balance in words and pictures produced by ‘ the best 
anthologist of this or any recent age’. Alan Melville. 


Beautifully illustrated. 255 


EDWARDIAN 
PROMENADE 


James Laver 


In this fascinating, well illustrated anthology the author has 
brought to life the varying shades of social life in the 
Edwardian era. A delicious cocktail with impressions of 
Edward the Peacemaker, the Gaiety Girl and the veteran 
car. 
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Illustrated. 305 
Edward Hulton 
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becomes involved with a Greenwich village waif, who by her sheer 
silliness and dependence leads him towards some hope and escape 
from himself. Mr Wade Baron is a very skilful writer, if a shade slick. 
His dialogue reminds one of the half ‘smart’, half-sentimental talk 
in sophisticated sexy American films — the kind of thing Bogart 
used to do so well. His cynical, soured hero is well drawn, but his 
women never seem to get a grip on the imagination. They are put 
over with punch, but they remain stereotypes. 

Herr Hesse has a sympathetic understanding of children and 
adolescents, as The Prodigy showed, and the best part of Demian is 
the moving description of a sensitive small boy, cruelly tyrannized 
over by a bully who has a hold over him. He is rescued by a strange, 
magnetic boy called Demian, who gradually leads him away from 
the Christian morality taught him by his parents to a belief in a god, 
Abraxas, who is both god and devil. Abraxas wants people to obey 
their inner impulses, to be themselves, even if it involves them in 
evil. This is a maddeningly woolly book, thick with symbols like 
heraldic birds and large half-male, half-female shapes, heavy with 
dreams and introspection and full of interesting ideas, but what 
they all add up to is not clear. Perhaps in the original German, 
it might be more apparent, but in translation, it is all too shadowy 
by far. 

Squarcio the Fisherman, on the other hand could not be more 
pellucid. This is a brief, grim tale, simply and barely told, about an 
Italian fisherman who uses dynamite instead of a net, in bold 
defiance of coastguards and fellow fishermen, who tell him he is 
destroying too many fish. Squarcio is a reckless, greedy man, yet 
curiously sympathetic, who pays for his crimes against nature in the 
end. The author has the feel of life among these island fishermen: 
the harsh poverty, the physical delights, the smell and changing 
colour of the sea around them. 

Mr Feuchtwanger has done a great deal of research into the 
historical background to the story of Jephthah and his daughter, 
and has retold it, in the light of all that we now know about the 
customs and attitudes of the time. He explains Jephthah as a great, 
lonely figure rebelling against his family, his people, his God, against 
himself. It is a convincing study and a well-told story, but one has a 
sneaking feeling that the forty-seven verses in the Book of Judges 
tell it better. 


EILEEN FRASER. 
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Who’s Who 


BERNARD BERGONZI is the 
author of Descartes and the 
Animals and other poems. 


BRIAN CROZIER is on the 
foreign staff of The Economist. 


NORMAN LEVINE is the author 
of Canada Made Me, to be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Putnam on 
November 3rd. 


RICHARD REESsS is the author of 
Brave Men, a Study of D. H. 
Lawrence and Simone Weil. 


GERALD REITLINGER is the 
author of The Final Solution. 


GUY WINT is the author of The 
British in Asia and, with Sir 
George Schuster, of India and 
Democracy. 
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Re : flections on Obscurity in Poetry 
JOHN PRESS 


Modern poetry is often criticized for its 
obscurity and difficulty, but Mr Press 
shows here that this is not an entirely new 
phenomenon. He distinguishes between the 
different types of obscurity and illu- 
minates problems confronting present-day 
writers, 26s. net 


The Oxford Book 


of Irish Verse 
X Vilth Century—X Xth Century 


CHOSEN BY DONAGH 
MACDONAGH AND 
LENNOX ROBINSON 


This anthology represents not only new 
poets but poetry in Ireland since the end 
of the sixteenth century when English 
began to be the vernacular of the country. 
It should be the definitive anthology of 
Irish verse for many years to come. 


The Image of the 


City AND OTHER ESSAYS 


CHARLES WILLIAMS 


Selected by ANNE RIDLER witha 
Critical Introduction 


Since Charles Williams died thirteen 
years ago, enthusiasm for his work has 
been steadily growing both in England 
and America; this selection illustrates his 
most important themes and includes a 
study of his writings, by one of his 

pupils. 2 plates 25s, net (6 NOVEMBER) 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Name (Block Letters) —...............------ 


Note to solvers: This series of crosswords is planned to contain a strong lit 
flavour. Most of the clues combine this flavour with the type of indication whic 
treats a word in the solution as an aggregation of letters, sometimes referring to 
its parts, occasionally giving an anagram, etc.: a reference, often literary, to some 
aspect of the whole word is invariably given. Explanatory notes, with references, 
will accompany the printed solutions in diagram form. 


This puzzle is the fifth of a Competition series of six. 

The sum of ten guineas in all will be awarded at the end of the series as prize 
money to the most successful solvers. 

For a fully correct (i.e. as published) solution 10 marks will be given; one mark 
will be deducted for every letter wrong. 

Solutions should be sent to: 


The Crossword Editor, 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1 


so as to arrive not later than the first post on Monday, November 24th. The 
envelope should be marl.ed Crossword in the left-hand bottom corner. 

The Crossword Editor does not undertake to enter into correspondence, though 
solvers may be assured that doubtful cases will be referred to ‘Colonel Sapt’ for 
decision before marking. 

The Crossword Editor’s decision must be regarded as final. 
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CLUES ACROSS 


Heywood’s advice on use of old kit-bag? (Adopted by Darwin) 
(45 6, 4) 


French higher critic about Miss Page (5) 

Cleopatra’s priest has more than a hand in the hash (9) 

Benjamin puts unlucky number back in sinister King and I (8) 
Dressing-gown for O’Hara — certainly not! (6) 

Went bats — and wrote nonsense! (4) 

* Naught but tradition remains of the beautiful village of ——-” (8) 


Precocious writer’s hero comes to grief in clutches of Victorian journa- 
list (8) 


Young prig taken in by Penelope Rich (4) 

Good man prevalent in Galsworthy’s work (6) 

Ancient historian has competitor in children’s editor (8) 
Animal pictures capture those who have a pre-view (9) 

“* But the souls of Christian peoples . . . Chuck it, —— !” (5) 
Play, revealing erratic bug at a Xmas-tree (5, 9) 


CLUES DOWN 
See the libertine knight prick forth in a mantle (8) 
Is it possible for a mountain to be the place for humble-pie? (7) 
Novelist —- one also known as Lara (6) 
Cheer toil when in trouble? Try Edie (9) 
Diana, if she had a friend, would be in the back way! (4) 
Fountain from which to get a drink in a love-feast (8) 
Tree insectivore, with a penchant for antiquities (7) 
Lucia’s family name, associated with a Villa (5) 


Devoted woman, maker of non-U conjectures, was once a menace to 
German planes (9) 


Where little men lived, dingy, in a variety of blue (8) 

I’m Uncle Fred: I range within the orbit of an autocrat (8) 
Like Eugene’s interlude, coming between John and Winter (7) 
Did it make Wilde a full man? (7) 

Fibre shown by Pongo Twistleton (5) 

Alight both ways for treaty town (6) 

One Nazi who deposited contents of bombs on others (4) 
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Solution of Crossword No. 42 


NOTES 


ACROSS 


1. E. Lyon in Felix Holt the Radical. 
4. Swiss-Fr. author: sc.-hop-fer. 
10. Salad Days. 15. Wordsworth. 
18. chay, madder plant. 19. Klop- 
stock, The Messiah. 21. Sturluson: 
Norris, Mansfield Park. 23. Sheil: 
Lodovico in Othello. 24. Gone with the 
Wind. 28. Arabian Nights. 29. ‘P. on 
am.’ 30. Titans, Furies: U-ran-us. 


DOWN 


1. Buchan, Midwinter. 3. sted rev. 
5. Aytoun, Montrose: anagram. 8. it 
in R.A. g. ‘A., where art thou?’: 
Wonderland. 14. Pericles: machu in 


To The Twentieth Century, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, 
London, W C1 
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lysis. 16. Les Employés. 17. Practical 
Cats. 20. nein, L.S.O. 


Please send me THE TWENTIETH CENTURY each month for 
the next twelve months, for which I enclose Cheque or Postal 
Order for Thirty-Six Shillings, which includes cost of postage. 
U.S.A. and Canada, $6.50. 


(BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE) 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to “The 
Twentieth Century’ and crossed ‘& Co.’ 








